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Looking Backward: To a Demonstration 
Kindergarten, 1876 


ARNOLD GESELL 
Director, the Clinic of Child Development, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 


N BROWSING through some musty 
I copies of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated His- 

torical Register of the Centennial Ex- 
position of 1876, I came upon the old wood- 
cut reproduced herewith. This engraving 
was so amusing and instructive that I felt 
it would have interest for the readers of 
CHILDHOOD EpucaTion. The woodcut re- 
calls again the Chinese proverb: “‘A pic- 
ture is better than a thousand words.” 

The engraver faithfully portrays a part 
of the American scene in 1876 and gives us 
a glimpse of the status of kindergarten edu- 
cation at that time. The first public school 
kindergarten had been opened by Miss 
Susan Blow in St. Louis in 1873, sponsored 
by Dr. W. T. Harris, then superintendent 
of schools in St. Louis, and an ardent disciple 
of Hegel and Froebel. 

Under the auspices of the Women’s De- 
partment, a demonstration kindergarten 
was established at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion at Philadelphia and this radical, pio- 
neering educational institution was thus 
brought before the public, which responded 
by establishing numerous kindergarten as- 
sociations in connection with churches, set- 
tlements, and welfare associations. Pre- 


school propaganda in the stirring seventies! 

The woodcut proves instructive whether 
one studies architecture, coiffures, furni- 
ture, clothes, or ornamentation. The scroll 
saw has supplied the requisite arabesque 
and the very designs of walls and ceiling 
suggest in their geometry the spirit of the 


‘times. The wooden floors seem clean, per- 


haps because they have been swept by the 
ample garments of the kindergarten ex- 
perts. The children are well booted, well 
stockinged, well collared,—and rectangu- 
larly disposed as they confront the checker- 
board table. There are some forty adults in 
the gallery of observers, including a com- 
mendable proportion of stalwart men. 
While all eyes are not fixed upon the chil- 
dren, we may hope that the conversational 
interchanges so effectively portrayed by the 
artist, deal with nothing less than the edu- 
cational significance of this startling inno- 
vation out of Germany. One bearded gentle- 
man with averted and wistful eyes is per- 
haps remembering the preschool childhood 
so different in his day! 

In one account of this demonstration 
kindergarten, I saw a reference to a glass 
partition which separated the visitors at the 
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From the Historical Register of the Centennial Exposition 





The instruction of children in the kindergarten cottage, under the auspices of the Women’s Department. 


Fair from the kindergarten group. But for- 
tunately in the present picture we see the 
congregation of spectators unobscured by 
glass or by one-way-vision screens. The 
child in the foreground holds an alphabetic 
block which strongly suggests that even 
at his tender age he is minding his P’s and 
Q’s. 

In spite of stilted restrictions in child 
management detectable in this picture, we 


may be sure that the public received a 
liberalizing inkling of a more genial and a 
less academic type of early education then 
taking form. The Century of Progress Ex- 
position has supplied exhibits of interesting 


advances in the field of nursery-kinder- | 


garten-primary education. And to yet later 
generations falls the privilege of chuckling 
in their own way over these present day ad- 
vancements. 


Black Butterflies 


Black butterflies come floating down, 
From many a chimney pot in town, 
I give them wings of blue and gold, 
And oh, the joy when I am told, 
That Emily has lit the fire. 


Rosert E. Key, in Joy. 

















| VN SCIENTIFIC and educational circles, 
; I it is no longer the fashion to say, ‘“‘We 
hold these truths to be self-evident,” for 
such truths are too often discredited by the 
weight of research and experience. How- 
ever, it is still desirable, and at certain his- 
toric periods crucial, to crystallize out from 
the accumulated mass of statistics, findings 
and conclusions certain generalizations 
which may be considered as established. In 
this spirit, and with a full recognition of the 
responsibility for payment on demand ac- 
cording to the gold standard of research, I 
should like to present five simple state- 
ments. These constitute, in the aggregate, 
‘the last great myth-pattern in the educa- 
tion of younger children. 
1. That private or public education of 
the pre-school child as a supplement to 
home care is futile or harmful. 


a 


(position 


' 


aa 2. That kindergarten education is an in- 
ae and-out luxury which should be made 
then to depend upon the euphoria of super- 
ie intendents and school boards i 
ting 3. That the primary grade, while it has 
dedi a future in termsof grades similar to it, 
ated has no past in the development and be- 
ling haviorof the child at home or at school. 
ol 4. That the great occasion aims of educa- 


tion, such as the development of a 


Surviving Educational Myths 


GEORGE D. STopDpARD 
Director, Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, University of lowa, Iowa City, lowa 


stable personality and sound character, 
derive inevitably from an intensivecul- 
tivation of the three R’s and their com- 
panions. 

. That a people spending on an unprece- 
dented scale to push back the returning 
tides of depression cannot, neverthe- 
less, maintain good school buildings, 
good teachers and auxiliary staff mem- 
bers, together with a twentieth cen- 
tury curriculum. 

It is incredible that such matters consti- 
tute issues rather than straw men so late in 
our educational history. But it is becoming 
increasingly evident that education for all 
ages of children is subject to the same cor- 
roding, regressive forces which characterize 
other aspects of modern living. Education 
shares the great economic and _ political 
paradox whereby bare subsistence is dis- 
played complacently in close contact with 
Veblenian luxury. 

In meeting this great challenge to prin- 
ciples and practices which, as educators, 
we believe essential to the welfare of chil- 
dren we need more than the insight which 
comes from study and experience. We need 
above all a more liberal showing of simple 
courage than has hitherto been demanded 
of school people. 


& 


There is nothing so important in all the world as children, nothing so 


interesting. If ever you wish to go 
to be of real use in the world, do 
yearn to be wise, study children. 


in for philanthropy, if ever you wish 
something for children. If ever you 
If the great army of philanthropists 


ever exterminate sin and pestilence, ever work out our race salvation, it 
will be because a little child has led. 


DaviD STAR JORDAN 
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The Challenge to the Primary Teacher 


JENNIE WAHLERT 
Primary Supervisor, St. Louis, Missouri 


T WAS during the Great War that many 

organizations came to the schools with 

activities that were claimed to hold 
much of educational value. Many of the 
suggested activities readily found their way 
into the classrooms. The teachers of young 
children adapted plans to meet the chil- 
dren’s abilities, and in most school systems, 
we found the young children saving thrift 
stamps, taking part in Liberty Bond pa- 
rades, even making speeches for the sale of 
Bonds, saving salvage, each week they car- 
ried many pounds of newspapers into the 
classrooms. Their little fingers were taught 
to knit, and to cut tiny bits or ravel cloth 
to fill pillows. You can supply many more. 

Immediately at the close of the war all 
these extra activities ceased. The educa- 
tional values that we heard or read about 
were no longer discussed and we tried to 
continue to carry on as if there had been no 
war. 

During the war there was plenty of 
money. Few families suffered hardships or 
sorrow that a war necessarily brings with 
it. But, instead, during the years that fol- 
lowed material wealth made possible luxu- 
ries that were undreamed of. The schools 
were to continue to carry on as if there had 
been no change. But we did not proceed in 
the same way. The teacher was conscious 
that during this period a gradual change 
was taking place in children. A gradual un- 
rest was being built up until the children 
of today are no longer content to have the 
simple activities that were once enjoyed. 
They have difficulty sitting quietly and 
concentrating, finding worth while things 
to do. They crave excitement, are easily 
bored, they need to be amused. Obedience 
is not generally known; for this we cannot 
blame the children, the fault is with the 
adults for they are responsible for these con- 
ditions. 

I believe that it has been justly said of 
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Americans that we are always hurrying té 
some place only to arrive and hurry on to 
another. If the grown ups would only go 
alone and have the excitement they crave 
but they take the children with them, and! 
now they need it too. Even in the families 
of the less and under privileged financially 
there was and still seems to be plenty of 
money for the movies and a radio. Not long 
ago I was in a first grade room in one of 
our schools in the poorer district. The 
teacher said, ‘The children are just wor 
out, they respond to nothing.” This was 
Tuesday morning. When the group was 
asked how many had been to the movies 
Sunday or Monday out of forty-five chil- 
dren, forty had been at least once, many had 
been there three times, and over half twice. 
Has the time come, when the teacher will 
need to devote part of each day to teaching} 
complete relaxation? Will the school be the 
only place where children may have the 
necessary quiet and repose if they are not 
to grow into a bundle of nerves? 

We have been having children write their! 
experiences as one way of teaching begin-} 
ning reading and written English. We. 
notice that practically every child is going, 
has gone or intends to go somewhere. Many} 
of their experiences, they could well do’ 
without. 

Again experience writing reveals the type. 
of pictures that the children are seeing, the ; 
kind of music and talks they are hearing. 
Even if the teacher gets none of it at first 
hand, she learns that her group is not al- 
ways having wholesome experiences and 
she realizes that the ideals that she is hop- 
ing to instill are being thwarted by these } 
outside influences. 

These are the conditions that teachers 
have been facing with children for a long 
time; now added to this are the problems 
caused by financial insecurity, with all the 
sorrow that financial distress brings into 
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THE CHALLENGE TO THE PRIMARY TEACHER’ 


the lives of the children. Unfortunately the 
financial strain in the homes is not kept 
from the young children, but just as they 
have had all the thrills and excitement of 
the grown-ups, now they know all about the 
financial problems and worries that the 
family is facing. Some of it may be very 
good for them. I am afraid that many are 
getting too much. 

Just a very few school rooms existed last 
year where relief to one or many children 
was not given. In observing these tired, 
undernourished, poorly clad children, either 
exceedingly high strung or indifferent, you 
realize that the schools of today have an 
added responsibility. For while the physi- 
eal welfare of children has been one of our 
first considerations, now the actual supply- 
ing of food and clothing must be made, if 
children are to be in condition to take the 
educational opportunities that are avail- 
able for them. The teachers are meeting this 
challenge, clothing is being made and sup- 
plied, splendid lunches prepared. Many 
families are needing aid for the first time. 
They have been too proud to ask the local 
agencies or they have been trying to sub- 
sist on very little. To these families the 
teacher makes the tactful approach and se- 
cures the necessary aid, very often giving 
out of her already reduced income. 

Today more than ever, parents and 
teachers must get together to think in 
terms of child welfare, to take an inventory 
of what the home can do; to see where the 
school must supplement if children are to 
come through this era with fewer scars. 
Parents have had no preparation for these 
quick, social and economic changes. With 
the rapid shifting in the patterns of home 
life, with practices and attitudes no longer 
accepted or seeming to work, can children 
stand the stress and strain? This common 
interest, the welfare of children, can bring 
the home and teacher closer together. It 
will be the teacher’s responsibility to bring 
this about. 

Everywhere about us, we are aware of 
the insecurity of institutions, ideals, old 
standards. Unfortunately there are many 
places in this country where insecurity is 
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felt by the teacher as well as by the rest of 
the wage earners, but she puts aside all 
feeling of self and helps the children get 
their only feeling of security from her. The 
school is just the same happy place even if 
the rest of the world is in a sorry mess. The 
teacher is the one who is the same. 

Children in St. Louis had money in 
many of the banks. Some of the smaller 
banks failed. Mr. Gerling, our superin- 
tendent, pledged $25,000 of his own stating 
that he would be responsible so that the 
children’s claims might be given first con- 
sideration when the funds of these banks 
were to be liquidated. The teachers had 
encouraged the children to save, and while 
the Board of Education has no legal re- 
sponsibility and can do nothing financially 
for the children, Mr. Gerling would not 
allow these children to suffer the loss of 
morale, of hope, their ideals of teachers’ 
integrity and that feeling of security for 
which the schools have always stood. 

The time is opportuned to sell to all par- 
ents the great value of early education. A 
program for a period of years in the com- 
munity, ‘‘A five year plan’’ to meet particu- 
lar needs of the parents of a community 
should be carried out and not alone where 
parents have had the desire to know and 
have been carrying out successful pro- 
grams. This has been a very small group 
compared with the vast group who know 
nothing of the value of this or any period of 
childhood. Parental education is almost 
entirely neglected, in most cases the meet- 
ings have been hit and miss, and volun- 
tary. This is not the place to discuss the 
ways and means, but it seems to me that 
it will be the teacher’s job to help in Pa- 
rental Education. When parents really value 
education for their children, because they 
see the changes that are so worth while 
happening to them, there is no limit to 
their sacrifices. A private school in our 
community which was founded by a group 
of interested parents, guided by a director 
and teachers, who with the parents are 
continually studying and evaluating all 
the school’s activities in terms of what is 
happening to the children are today not 
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worried about finances. It is true the budget 
is being cut, but the parents, while they are 
among the group that the panic has hit 
hardest, are sacrificing the summer’s vaca- 
tion, clubs, and doing without maids, in 
order that their children may continue in 
this school. Another private school will 
need to close its doors, for during the years 
of prosperity it was an exclusive place to 
send children. Parents took only a super- 
ficial interest. They never realized that a 
school has a most important function to 
play. Now, when they can no longer meet 
tuition costs, they cast about for a public 
school, because Johnny and Mary must go 
somewhere until finances pick up. 

Splendid loyalty is to be found in many 
public schools where the same cooperative 
effort of parents and teachers for the good 
of children is going on. Elimination of kin- 
dergartens, crowding class rooms, curtail- 
ment of activities, of books and supplies, 
the cutting beyond all reason of salaries, 
will be difficult to accomplish in these 
places. 

Two years ago I was privileged to visit 
England as the guest of the English Speak- 
ing Union. The scholarship carried with it 
the hospitality of English families in vari- 
ous parts of England and Scotland. I lived 
with the people all of whom were doing 
many and varied interesting things. Every- 
where I was conscious of how greatly these 
people had suffered by the war, the wealthy 
and the poor alike; nearly everyone had 
had some tragedy in his family, financial 
losses were shared by all, but everywhere 
there was a contentment, the result of 
something that the English have been 
building up within themselves during the 
years, how to get much out of life that does 
not call for the ever accumulation of ma- 
terial wealth. I had evidences everywhere 
that the people were poor financially, but 
wealthy in resources. This is something for 
us to think about. 

Just as families had, during the war and 
the period following, plenty of money so 
was it true of school systems everywhere. 
Later on this should not be known as the 
golden era in the period of public educa- 
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tion, but rather the beginning. Money made 
possible scientific researches, the results of 
many we now know. Think of those made 
of this early period of childhood; the re- 
sults have established the importance of 
this period in the development of the child’s 
life. Many pieces of research we shall not 
be able to judge if retrenchment is de- 
manded without careful evaluating. Now 
is the time for thinking first and then acting. 

Supplies, books, equipment, perhaps the 
curtailment of some, ‘‘yes,’”’ a taking of 
stock, a new evaluation in terms of effect on 
children’s needs. Some supplies are being 
continued because we always have used 
them, or because it is being done else- 


where. Plenty of money made purchasing | 


easy; evaluation in some cases was not as 
carefully made as should have been. But 
just this cutting out and cutting off with- 
out thinking first will do untold harm. We 
must not forget that during this period of 
depression we shall need new supplies, new 
books, to meet the new needs, if children 
are to grow. 

Money has made possible the addition of 
many opportunities art, music, physical 
education, manual arts, extra curricular 
activities for all children, plus special edu- 
cational opportunities for the handicapped. 
If these were ever educationally justifiable, 
the same reasons hold today. There is a ery 
back to the 3 R’s by those whose only ex- 
cuse is that it is necessary to balance the 
budget. It’s all we had. Fad and frills must 
go. Just the opinion of people who unfortu- 
nately hold the purse string should not be 
enough. Not long ago I heard someone say 
from a platform “Progressive education is 
responsible for the condition of this country 
today. Look for example at the United 
States Senators.’”’ Had they, or those who 
are responsible for the condition we are in 
today, had the opportunities that the philos- 


ophy of Progressive Education stands for, 


the affairs of the world would be quite dif- 
ferent. I am inclined to think that they, 
as we, were reared on the 3 R’s. 
To decide what in a school system should 
go or remain, must be decided on its merits, 
(Continued on page 218) 
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A Century of Progress in Toys 


MrriAM BRUBAKER 
Classroom Teacher, National College of Education, Evanston, Illinois 


CENTURY of Progress! Everyone 
has been discussing it whether he at- 
tended the Fair or not, and equally 
enthusiastic are those people who visited 
peop 
the Century of Progress in Toys and Play 
. y . - 
Materials at Carson, Pirie, Scott and Com- 
’ ’ 
pany, one of Chicago’s greatest depart- 
ment stores. 


hibits, and interests at the Century of 


Progress one of the members of the staff at 
Carson’s realized there was to be nothing 
shown at the Fair that would depict the 
changes that have come in the kinds of 
things children play with. Upon considering 
the idea of such an exhibit, and investigat- 
ing the development of materials, the mem- 





The set-up of a model kindergarten of the vintage of 1870 with its painted red circle 
on which stood prim red chairs, showed lack of life and 
interest and an absence of material. 


Does it not mean progress in thinking as 
to the leisure time of children when a 
business firm will give over hundreds of 
square feet of floor space and go to great 
expense in staging an exhibit which repre- 
sents the development of toys for chil- 
dren? It is a most encouraging sign that 
business men, who will probably not see any 
direct results in terms of dollars and cents, 
would consider such a project of real value. 

The idea came about in this way. Upon 
watching the evolution of buildings, ex- 


bers of the firm soon became aware of what 
a great undertaking this would be. Ap- 
preciating too that toys are not merely 
means of amusement, but of utmost im- 
portance in child development, the firm 
members turned to an educational institu- 
tion, the National College of Education, to 
plan and arrange the exhibit. 

The results were most interesting. Attics, 
antique shops, and historical societies were 
delved into and many individuals from 
coast to coast were most generous in lending 
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their choice old wax dolls or sending doll 
furniture made by great grandfathers. Old 
skates, sleds, games, puzzles, marbles, 
blocks, dolls and doll accessories of all de- 
scriptions were on display. The members of 
the committee who collected the old ma- 
terials were duly impressed with the scar- 
city of boy’s playthings. Was it because boys 
were more strenuous than girls and smashed 
their toys, or were the mothers of yesterday 
less sentimental about saving their little 
boy’s things? Or did the boys resort to their 
own devices and not feel the need of toys? 
So fascinating were the old hobby horses, 
the corn husk dolls, the queer little doll 
clothes, and doll buggies, the fragile dishes, 
the odd little stoves, that young and old 
alike tarried long over each show case. 
Among the old material too were those 
used in the early Frobelian kindergartens, 
the small gift blocks, the fine weaving and 
sewing cards. All of these in contrast to our 
present day conceptions of what play ma- 
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terials should be, give concrete evidence of 
our changing understandings and ideasin 
child psychology, and of our ever increasing 
knowledge of childhood and its needs. 

The set-up of a model kindergarten of 
the vintage of 1870 with its painted red 
circle on which stood prim red chairs, its 
lack of life and interest, its absence of ma- 
terials, its “‘model”’ teacher dressed in hoop 
skirts and many ruffles, brought smiles to 
the faces of those who looked upon this old 
school room. Placed next to this was a 
corner of a present day kindergarten, which 
looked as though the children had just left 
for the day, so teeming with activity and 
interest was the set-up. A workshop! Paints 
and clay, tools and work bench, blocks 
made into a great ship large enough for 
many children to play in, pictures which 
children had painted, boats, trains, aero- 
planes, doll furniture and many other 
articles of wood-work were about. What a 
paradise for live minds and live bodies! 





A corner of a present day kindergarten, the set-up teeming with activity and interest. A workshop! A paradise 
for live minds and live bodies. 
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A CENTURY OF PROGRESS IN TOYS 





The ee member of the educational family” was not left out. In order to display the 
right toys for the two-, three- and four-year olds a model nursery school was arranged. 





Outdoor life of the child was not forgotten, for a model playground offering space for play, with 
grassy plots for a digging place as well as a garden were there. 
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The “youngest member of the educational 
family” was not to be left out. In order 
to display the right toys for the two-, three- 
and four-year olds a model nursery school 
was arranged. Its low open shelves with 
carefully selected toys, with apparatus, and 
many centers of interest, its appointment 
(a bath-room with low bowls and toilets, 
towels hung low, a room for naps with 
proper cots and bedding) to aid in the es- 
tablishment of worth-while life habits, all 
these were to be found. Live stock including 
gold fish, canaries and turtles added to the 
interest of the place. Even the turtles 
caught the spirit of progress for they clam- 
bered out of their brass bowl and in the 
dead of night set out to see the world. Lost! 
Three turtles somewhere in Carson Pirie 
Scott’s Store. 

Outdoor life of the child was not for- 
gotten, for a model playground offering 
space for play—grassy plots, a digging 
place as well as a garden were there. A 
wading pool, sand box, swings, boards to 
teeter on, and plenty of old boards, bar- 
rels and boxes for climbing and building, 
shovels and wheel barrows, roller skates, 
bikes, kiddykars and a wash tub and line 
for the doll clothes, offered suggestions to 
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parents as to what their back yards might 
include. Better a cluttered yard with busy 
children than a beautifully landscaped and 
tidy yard where children must behave in 
‘“‘proper” fashion and where habits of idle. 
ness are being developed. A tree house built 
around a supporting post, camouflaged 
with bark added much interest to the 
playground. A little stairway provided ac- 
cess to the house but for exit purposes a 
slippery slide was to be preferred. How 
many visitors wished to have that tree 
house duplicated in their own back-yards! 

Large placards posted about explaining 
in every day language the importance of the 
right play material and the value of pur- 
poseful activity, attracted much attention 
and interest. The firm sponsoring and 
financing this exhibit deserves credit and 
recognition for its vision and concern in 
the welfare of children, in undertaking this 
program of parent education. To some 
people it may have seemed a bit of clever 
advertising but those of us who have lived 
with the exhibit, studied the reactions and 
listened to the comments of the visitors, 
feel that the influence of the undertaking 
was far reaching and of deep educational 
significance. 








Forerunners of Our Schools Today 


One-room schools have always outnumbered all other types of school buildings in America, | 


Although consolidation of schools and transportation of pupils are gradually reducing their num- 
bers, one-room schools sti!l make up 60 per cent of all school buildings in use today. There were 
nearly 150,000 remaining in 1930, a decrease from about 195,000 in 1918. In recognition of the 
importance of the one-room school in American education, Ginn and Company had constructed 
for their exhibit at Chicago’s Century of Progress Exposition small models of the early Dame 


es 


School and Colonial School, pictures of which are shown here. All details of architecture, cos- | 


tumes, and furniture were determined through careful research, and faithfully reproduce the 
actual conditions under which the earliest American schools were conducted. Mr. R. K. Fletcher, 
an architect and artist, designed, assembled, and painted the models. Mr. N. C. Cushing is re- 
sponsible for the execution of them, with the exception of the figures of the teachers and pupils, 
which were done by Miss Sally Faulkner. 

The period of the Dame School extended from about 1650 to well into the nineteenth century. 
It existed in three forms: private, semi-public, and public. In the kitchen or living room of her 
home, the dame, who often had but little education herself, taught the younger children reading, 
spelling, sewing, knitting, and deportment. For this she received only a pittance. The Catechism 
and Psalter were often studied, and the famous New England Primer was the textbook most 
used. This type of school developed finally into the public primary school. The example shown 
here is of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth century. 
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The Colonial School was established “to teach children and youth to read English and to 
write and cast accounts at least.’”’ The quaint reason given in the Massachusetts law for the ex- 
istence of schools was “‘. . . yt learning may not be buried in ye graves of or fathes. .. .”” The 
work of these schools was handicapped by inadequate equipment, books, and supplies. Setting 
copies, dictating sums, and making quill pens took almost as much of the master’s time as did 





Copyright by Ginn and Co. 
An early colonial one-room school. 


the actual teaching. The time-consuming method of individual lesson-hearing also retarded prog- 
ress. These schools eventually developed into our present grammar schools. The date of the one 


shown is about 1733. 





Copyright by Ginn and Co. 
A dame school of early New England. 


That learning was a dull and dreary road before twentieth-century psychology centered atten- 
tion upon the child as an individual was shown by the inclusion in Ginn and Company’s exhibit 
at the Chicago Exposition of representative textbooks in use during the nineteenth century. 
These old books came from the library of Mr. George A. Plimpton of New York, a member of the 
firm of Ginn and Company, whose collection of old textbooks is the largest in the world. With 

(Continued on page 220) 
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Utilizing the Outlook 


Ipa VETTING 
Principal, and The Classroom Teachers, Seward School, Seattle, Washington 


ually enlarging outlook. It is an in- 

creasing sensitiveness to beauty, and 
an attitude of thoughtfulness in relation to 
life’s activities. During childhood multitu- 
dinous impressions are stored away that 
under guidance may become a treasure 
house to draw upon for understanding and 
expression. In utilizing the immediate out- 
look from our schoolroom windows, we 
endeavor to help our children in the art 
of seeing as an aid in intelligent living. 
Through guidance we help them to see the 
significance in happenings, to see in the 
various activities about them the impor- 
tance and dignity of labor, to enjoy the 
natural beauty in their environment, and 
thus to learn to view life appreciatively and 
thoughtfully. 

We are fortunate in having an outlook 
that in its changing beauty is continually 
interesting. We look out upon Lake Union, 
a busy water thoroughfare and a center of 
industrial activity. Across the lake is Queen 
Anne Hill with its red brick, and gray build- 
ings, red roofs and green golf course visible 
among the darker trees. Beyond the hill 
rise the Olympics, blue, gray or violet, 
generally capped with snow. 

From Queen Anne Hill northward 
stretches the George Washington Memorial 
Bridge, imposing in its height and length. 
Below is the more modest span, Fremont 
Bridge, often open that vessels may pass 
through. 

The shores of Lake Union are outlined by 
carlines on the west and bordered by house- 
boats and docks. Among these are inter- 
spersed various industrial plants. A forest 
of masts rises against the background of 
city towers at the south end where schoon- 
ers wait for the removal of barnacles or for 
the loading of freight. 

On a clear day the lake is a picture of 
sparkling beauty, very blue in its hillside 


oe and growing means a contin- 
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setting. On grayer days the soft veil of fog 
or the settling and rising of a cloud lend a 
charm to the scene. 

The activity on this small body of water 
tells the story of connection with the out- 


side world through the canal to the west } 


and with homes and suburban towns on 
Lake Washington to the east. 

Lake Union is the arterial for a variety 
of picturesque craft. Sometimes sail boats, 
gasoline launches, speedboats or coast 
guards ply about; sometimes a busy little 
tug tows a boom of logs or a scow of sand 
or gravel; sometimes a tug moves a house- 
boat to a new mooring. Often the tugs skill- 
fully pull and nose a huge freighter out 
of dock, turn it around and draw it un- 
der George Washington Memorial Bridge, 
through the opened spans of Fremont 
Bridge toward the locks and Puget Sound. 

A ceaseless stream of cars crosses the 
bridge on the farther side of the lake while 
just a block away from us trucks, busses, 
autos, and fire engines hurry past to the 
University District or cities to the north. 
An outlook like this offers something of 
interest for every age. 

Indications of interest in the view on the 
part of the children have been utilized by 
the teachers in informal ways to promote 
thought and activity. Their guidance has 
helped to keep enjoyable the outlook and in 
stimulating mental activity up to grade 
levels. 

The kindergarten children saw from their 
windows the effects of the seasonal changes. 
As they stood looking out at the windows 
their conversations revealed their observa- 
tions and interests. Green tree tops waved 
in the wind. Green tree tops turned to 
yellow. The leaves were falling. White 
clouds sailed across the sky. Storm clouds 
gathered on the hill. Storm signals were dis- 
played at the gas plant. Fog drifted over the 
lake and rose. Seagulls followed the ships 
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and rode on the logs. When branches were 
bare Queen Anne Hill, bridges, mountains 
and lake came into view. 

All of these observations were subjects 
of conversation. Much more conversation 
was forthcoming when the children asked 
such questions as the following: 

Why do the colors in the water of the lake 

change? 

Why are the shadows on the hill? 

Why are the white caps on the waves? 

Why is part of the lake smooth and part of it 

rough? 

Why is the smoke from the gas plant going 

so fast? 

The talks at the window provided for 
much language opportunity, especially 
when there was something as interesting as 
several tugs pulling a freighter out from 
the dock. It was the informality of conver- 
sation, the eager inquiry from a child, the 
stimulating question and guidance in think- 
ing on the part of the teacher that resulted 
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The George Washington Memorial Bridge with 
its neighboring buildings 


in increased vocabularies, more thoughtful 
questions and frequent reports of what hap- 
pened on the lake when pupils were not in 
school. It was the seizing upon a momen- 


tary interest and seeing the educative val- 
ues without formalizing the discussions 
that helped to build an attitude of pleasure 
in the activities motivated by the outlook. 





In Third A Grade we are conscious of a widening 
horizon. As these children watched the boats 
leaving the lake, discussion turned to the 
destinations. 


Conversation and questions were the 
first forms of expression. As the children 
became accustomed to using crayolas and 
kalsomine, objects seem from the windows 
were attempted. These drawings and paint- 
ings were kept in a ‘‘Window Book.” The 
pictures showed much more detail as the 
children grew in the power of observation. 

George Washington Memorial Bridge 
was a favorite object for illustration and 
later for construction work. A bridge of hol- 
low blocks and boards was large enough and 
strong enough for the children to walk 
upon. Some of the boys persuaded their 
fathers to take them over and under the 
real bridge that they might see how it was 
made. Much ingenuity was shown in simu- 
lating arches and iron work. Approaches 
were built and then nearby buildings; a gas 
plant, stores, a gas station and houses. A 
train and a hydroplane were later con- 
structed. 
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The boats were ever interesting. Children 
built tugboats pulling logs, tugboats pulling 
freighters, fishing boats, row boats and mo- 
tor boats. Their favorite products were 
boats big enough to ride in. 

In the room across the hall the First 
Grade children were enjoying and utilizing 
the outlook as part of the school room en- 
vironment. There was such freedom in the 
use of the windows as the group agreed 
upon early in the year. There was room for 
two at each window and children might go 
at any time they did not disturb others. 
Children exercised this privilege with good 
judgment and carried responsibility for fin- 
ishing work. It was not necessary to make 
other restrictions on the use of the windows. 

What this group found in the outlook was 
at their level, considerably above the level 
of the five year olds. The trees were lindens, 
birches, and maples, known by name. The 
children took their chairs out to the porch 
to compare the maple trees with the birches 
and lindens visible from indoors. As the 
group sat on the porch, they listened to fall 
poems, “‘Golden, Golden, Golden” and “T’ll 
Tell You How the Leaves Came Down.” 

The children made pictures of some of 
the trees. They collected seeds from them. 
They found out more about the trees from 
books and from Miss M., the science 
teacher. 

The easel was placed near the window so 
that they might paint some of the things 
that they saw. They saw so well that some 
of their paintings were requested for ex- 
hibition in an art class. 

At first the group merely enjoyed the 
rain, the sun, the fog, and the wind, but 
soon they wanted to know more about 
them. Much of the science, language, read- 
ing and art work originated at the windows. 
Some of the children who this year are in 
another room have come back and said, 
“Oh, we wish we had the windows.” 

On the floor above, two Third Grade 
groups were enjoying the outlook, investi- 
gating and expressing their interests. The 
work was carried on informally also. 

The view has not been used as a basis for 
formal lessons in language or poetry. It has 
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been enjoyed for its beauty. It has been 
helpful in building habits of behavior for 
here, too, the children took turns and 





learned to exercise judgment in the use of 
the windows. They learned to share. Fre- 


quently a request was made; ‘‘A fireboat is | 
practicing on the lake. Hadn’t I better go | 


down and tell the kindergarten children to 
come up where they can see better?’”’ Some- 
times the younger children asked for help. 
‘“‘We wonder where that boom of logs is go- 
ing. When it stops will you send for us?” 
The children learned about water traffic, 
the types of water craft, the reason why 
schooners come into the lake, the means of 


getting to the canal. They learned some- 





thing from their observations, of the gas 
and ammonia plant, the mill and the coal 
bunkers. Weather signals and the wind 
sock on the hydroplane hangar aroused 
interest in weather conditions. Children 
learned of land and air traffic and got some 
idea of commerce as they saw freighters and 
freight trains. Such geographical concepts 
and terms became familiar; as lake, canal, 
channel, hill, mountain, peninsula. The 
children’s exclamations showed delight 
when after a science lesson Henry an- 
nounced ‘“‘Why there’s a Northwest Crow” 
and Jack, ‘‘There are Glaucous-winged 
Gulls down on the playground.” 

The children found avenues of expression 
for their enjoyment, not only in seeking in- 
formation from parents, teachers, class- 
mates, and by making trips to points of 
special interest, but also through finding 
interpretive poems, drawing their own pic- 
tures and composing stories or songs. 

J. S. Tippet’s traffic rhymes in J Go 
Traveling were continually being illustrated 
with drawings suggested by views from the 
windows. These illustrations were posted on 
the bulletin board over the poems and later 
bound into a book for the library table. 

Children’s attempts at poetic expression 
were slipped into the “Treasure Drawer.” 
One child wrote: 


You big tug, 
Go as fast as you can! 
You big, good tug, push! 
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bridge the child attempted too much, so the result was unsatis- 
st. He was helped to find an interesting selection which he 
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Push, big tug! 
Push as fast as you can! 
You can, big tug! 

— MURIEL 


The class with much discussion and re- 
vision produced the following: 


I’d like to be a log among 
A boom upon a lake; 
Starting on a journey 
In a tug boat’s wake. 


Wouldn’t it be fun to go 

Out through the canal; 

Float along the wooded shore 
And stop at someone’s mill? 


Perhaps a gull would talk to me 
Or sit on me to ride. 

But I could never be a log 
However hard I tried! 


One of the greatest joys was making 
melodies to fit some poems. Some of these 
songs were learned by the whole group of 
children or were written down and bound 
in book form for the library table where 


n Wynne 
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Across the Bridge 
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they were accessible for any child who 
wished to play them on the marimba, 
Nanette came early before school and Gor- 
don stayed after the others had gone home 
to have recorded these melodies which they 
had made up for Annette Wynne’s Across 
the Bridge and Elizabeth Coatsworth’s 
Shore Song. 

As the children studied about Seattle in 
their Social Science work and attempted to 
make drawings of the city as seen from the 


classroom, they decided that they needed | 


help, and asked their art teacher to come 
to the room. As she discussed with the pu- 
pils what they saw, they learned that 
houses and trees do not stand upon the 
skyline, but are placed on the ground from 
foreground to horizon, that trees and houses 
reach up to the sky; that some buildings are 
large and some smaller, and that the ones 
we think of as large may be small by com- 
parison with others. They learned that 
buildings and houses nearby are larger and 
darker in color and lowerjin the picture 
than those far away. 
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In the Third A Grade we are conscious 
of a widening horizon. As these children 
watched the boats leaving the lake, dis- 
cussion turned to the destinations, to the 
type of cargo taken out, and to what would 
be brought back. The need of towing the 
largest ships led to interest in the way small 
boats aided huge liners in other ports. 
These children were also interested in prog- 
ress through the canal and the operation 
of locks. The distant world was entering 
through the windows. 

The weather flags hoisted from the gas 
plant led to contact with the weather 
bureau where the meaning of each flag and 
combination of flags was learned. From the 
observation of these flags, of the wind sock 
on the hydroplane hangar, and the lifting 
and settling of fog, some understanding of 
the effect of the elements upon travel was 
gained. 

On clear days children would often stop 
work to gaze at the majestic Olympics. 
When studying Switzerland, they viewed 
the Olympics as they were building up a 
conception of that mountainous country. 
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From the children themselves we can 
learn best what attitudes have been built 
up and what impressions have persisted 
with them. 

The children who were 3B’s last Septem- 
ber were given an opportunity to come back 
to their room of last year to talk and write 
informally. Their expressions are indicative 
of a real missing of the view and of a genu- 
ine appreciation. 


One child wrote: 


I miss the tugs towing big boats; 
And I miss seeing tugs tow booms of logs. 
I miss seeing the oil plant 
And the fire boats. 
And I miss the trains. 
—EpWARD 


I miss the boats that used to go by; 

And the birds that fly in the sky. 

I miss the smoke that comes out of chimneys 
Just like circles round and round; 

And the trees that blow in the wind. 


—Mary 


(Continued on page 214) 














The Redirection of Teacher Education’ 
H. A. Brown 


Former President, Illinois State Normal University, 


HE theme of this paper is that teacher 
education needs to be redirected and 
brought into accord with more pro- 
gressive ideals. Several reasons strongly 
support such a view. First, there are un- 
mistakable signs of a new philosophy which 
gives new meaning to the objectives and 
processes of education. In the second place, 
scientific study of learning has provided a 
basis for revising teaching procedures in 
fundamental particulars. From these two 
influences has come a new and a better 
theory of teaching. Both of these facts sug- 
gest a rather thorough redirection of the 
work of public schools, which affects both 
curriculum content and the theory and 
technique of teaching. These facts imply 
an adaptation of viewpoint and constitute 
a challenge to teachers and school adminis- 
trators to redirect the education of children 
and to eliminate the lag which now exists 
between theory and procedures in teaching. 
What is this new viewpoint in education? 
In what manner does it affect teacher edu- 
cation? May I speak to these questions? 
Under the current conception education 
is seen as an active rather than a passive 
process. Learning through life situations 
has become a predominate aim. Freedom in 
school has acquired new meaning. The ob- 
jectives of pupil education are conceived in 
terms of growth, development, maturation 
and personality. Modern trends of thought 
conceive the whole child in action and re- 
spect his impulses, interests and activities. 
Schools emphasize the supreme educational 
importance of normal human contacts of 
child with child and child with cultured 
teacher. These conceptions sufficiently em- 
phasize the importance of habit and give 
it its proper place, but it is considered im- 
portant also to preserve originality, to re- 
tain a justifiable measure of plasticity and 


1 Address, Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, Minneapolis, February 28, 1933. 


Normal, Illinois 


spontaneity, to conserve individuality, to 
build personality, to develop a wholesome 
emotional life and to emphasize the attain- 
ment of character through attitudes and 
social activities. 

The school is looked upon as a social 
community in which pupils live worthily 
in the richest possible manner, learn effec- 
tively things which are essential to a whole- 
some child life and work happily toward 
ends which for them are purposeful and 
significant. The goal of school work is not 
to instruct pupils in subject matter but to 
guide the activities of childhood to educa- 
tive ends, which, however, implies the use 
of subject matter as the assimilative ex- 
perience of learning. Modern schools, while 
placing less emphasis on learning subject 
matter, stress adjustment to life as an aim. 
Subject matter is thought of in terms of 
units of living and learning rather than as 
material to be studied and recited. Ma- 
terials of pupil education are drawn from 
all subjects regardless of narrow compart- 
mental lines between traditional subject 
matter fields. 

This conception of pupil education does 
not neglect the results of research in which 
analytical methods of study have made 
clear the nature of the mental processes of 
children. Under this conception pupils learn 
to read, gain conceptions of number and 
necessary facility in computation and ac- 
quire essential and correct methods of ex- 
pression through language. Schoolroom life 
of pupils is so organized and guided that all 
essential abilities, with the necessary skill 
in each, emerge from larger situations of 
which they are the parts. The teacher so 
directs the activities of children that school- 
room learnings are acquired functionally 
rather than by a process of isolated drill and 
detached memorization of content of text- 
books. The social needs of children thus be- 
come the basis for the school curriculum. 
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THE REDIRECTION OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


You are now likely to ask, Where are the 
schools in which this redirection has been 
accepted? I have to reply that this redirec- 
tion of teaching is by no means complete. 
It is in its infancy. Probably no school any- 
where has yet realized these aims. This at- 
titude, however, is not new and recently 
it has received renewed emphasis. It now 
represents a trend which is likely to be- 
come predominant in another decade. 

These new points of emphasis in pupil 
education must be given serious considera- 
tion by those who are in charge of the ad- 
ministration of teacher preparation in this 
country. These facts imply a redirection of 
the education of teachers, in order that it 
may lead in establishing in public schools 
everywhere better materials and better 
processes of pupil education. It is only 
through the leadership of teacher prepara- 
tion institutions that public education may 
go forward to the more desirable goals 
which have been conceived and toward 
which development for some time has been 
evident. It is but natural that the existence 
of this scientific attitude and this concep- 
tion of education should lead inevitably to 
readjustments in the work of schools every- 
where which make imperative certain re- 
formulations of theory and practice in the 
education of teachers. Any program of re- 
vision in the field of teacher preparation 
which fails to take into account this rapidly 
developing new viewpoint will fail to be 
adequate to meet the requirements of 
modern schools. 

The real question now is, Along what 
lines shall the redirection of teacher educa- 
tion proceed? 

A sound criterion for determining what 
the functions, outcomes and organization 
of teacher education ought to be can be 
found, at least in part, in a study of what 
teachers ought to accomplish. That teacher 
may be regarded as most successful who 
realizes to the greatest degree in his teach- 
ing the accepted objectives of education. 
Clearly, then, the aim of teacher prepara- 
tion should be to produce teachers who can 
bring to reality in children soundly con- 
ceived aims of pupil education. It must 
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be admitted, of course, that the nature of 
these objectives is not entirely clear, for 
there is not yet complete agreement among 
students of this problem. On the other hand 
it can be said with equal assurance that a 
philosophy of education is emerging which 
implies a theory and a technique of teach- 
ing. It has a good many manifestations at 
the present time. It throws a good deal of 
light upon the desirable qualifications of 
teachers. On the basis of the objectives 
which children should attain under the 
guidance of teachers, it is possible to infer 
somewhat accurately what teachers should 
be and what they should be able to ac- 
complish. At least such reasoning tends to 
clarify the problem of teacher education, 
helps to indicate desirable trends and makes 
possible an experimental program in the 
preparation of teachers. 

It is the purpose now to analyze briefly 
a few desirable qualifications of teachers 
and to show that it is possible to postulate 
on the basis of such an analysis the ele- 
ments of effective teacher education. I 
shall necessarily make arbitrary statements 
which represent a personal viewpoint. Time 
forbids anything else. My purpose is not to 
outline a complete program for the redirec- 
tion of teacher education but to discuss the 
method which, it seems to me, must be used 
in bringing to pass a fundamental recon- 
struction of our teacher preparation institu- 
tions. I should like now to name several 
desirable qualifications of teachers from 
which constituents of the curriculum for the 
education of teachers may be inferred. 

Every teacher should have that richness 
of personal life which is implied in a func- 
tioning liberal education. His preparation 
should put especial emphasis upon an un- 
derstanding of contemporary institutions 
and problems of American and world life. 
It should emphasize an acquaintance with 
those general fields of scholarship which 
make the individual an educated man or 
woman. A liberal education, however, in- 
cludes more than merely a scholar’s erudi- 
tion in the arts and sciences. The liberally 
educated teacher needs to know the world 
of today and to be an active participant in 
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its affairs. An effective teacher must have 
that quality and richness of personality 
which enables him to live on the high plane 
of dynamic and creative action which 
makes his life career productive in further- 
ing the highest ends of civilization. Teach- 
ers need to have well developed attitudes in 
the fields of conduct, restraint, apprecia- 
tion, refinement, and taste, which are char- 
acteristic of civilized living and which 
ought to belong to good citizenship in the 
modern world. 

Democracy today requires leaders and 
the preparation of the teacher fits him par- 
ticularly to so order his life that it may 
benefit society. Teachers are under obliga- 
tion in this respect, for they understand the 
nature of democracy and its dependence 
upon participation in its affairs by those 
who can do so without prejudices and with 
attitudes of intelligence. For all of these 
reasons teachers must understand current 
trends in present day society and desirable 
new trends which ought to be set in motion. 
They ought to vision so far as possible 
society’s goals and aid in their attainment. 
They need to have a clear comprehension 
of social, economic and political problems 
and their significance. With this knowledge 
should go an understanding of any new pro- 
grams of social amelioration which are now 
in progress. 

All this is a large order but it is all im- 
plied in the liberal education of the teacher. 
It is, of course, impossible of complete at- 
tainment at the present time. It does repre- 
sent, however, one of the desirable goals of 
teacher education which must be attained 
sooner or later if public education expects 
to attain the objectives which are assumed 
to be its functions. 

A substantial grounding in educational 
science is essential as a foundation for an 
effective technique of teaching. This ele- 
ment represents a basic requirement in the 
professional education of teachers and is 
designed to produce a teacher who is a self- 
guiding individual capable of constructive, 
independent thinking concerning teaching 
problems,—an individual who is able to 
originate procedures in teaching to suit the 
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situations with which from time to time he 
is confronted. Lack of ability to do that is 
deemed one of the shortcomings of most of 
the young superficially prepared teachers of 
the present day, especially many of these 
who teach in the elementary school and 
who have had only two years of education 
beyond secondary institutions. A creative 
teacher is greatly to be desired; such a 
teacher should have adaptability and open- 
mindedness to new theories and new de- 
velopments in education and in teaching. 
Such a teacher must be in possession of a 


consistent theory of teaching as a guide to? 


his practice. He needs to be able to think in 
terms of sound theory. Technique will be 
consistent and well-formed only when it is 


based on such theory. A mere theorist, ? 


however, is not desired; but a teacher who 
is only a technician without a valid theory 


of teaching is equally undesirable. There is” 
no escape from the conclusion that the only § 


productive basis for the technique of teach- 
ing is a sound body of theory and principles 
grounded in a sound and consistent philoso- 
phy of education. This is one of the most 
essential characteristics of a professionally 
educated teacher. 


Facts of social psychology have been ex- | 
pounded by social philosophers who have | 


made penetrating analyses of present social 
conditions and the trends of civilization. 


To some degree they indicate what the 


civilization of the future ought to be in 


order to satisfy human needs to the greatest | 
extent and thus attain the goals of social 


progress. It is essential that teachers should 
have at least a general acquaintance with 
this type of material. It seems desirable 
that the curriculum of public education 
should provide for the creation and the 


development of those social traits which are 7 


fundamental to the forward movement of 
contemporary civilization. There is no 


doubt that in this kind of reasoning may be | 


found promising material for deciding what 
curriculum constituents should be the basis 
of a program of teacher education which, 


through its effects on children in the public | 


schools, will carry civilization forward to 
desirable goals. 
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THE REDIRECTION OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


I have now stated, merely as samples, 
three desirable qualifications of teachers. 
It would be possible to name at leasta 
dozen or twenty such characteristics. From 
them, whatever their number, can be in- 
ferred the constituents of the teacher edu- 
eation curriculum most likely to produce 
the desirable qualifications which teachers 
should possess. May I attempt to state 
them? The curriculum constituents which 
emerge from such reasoning, expressed in 
the briefest possible way, fall into four 
groups: 


1. Humanized social science, natural sci- 
ence, literature, expression, language, 
mathematics and fine arts, taught for the 
purposes of general culture, designed for 
liberal education and pointed toward in- 
dividual growth and development, ap- 
preciation, an understanding of contem- 
porary American and world civilization 
and general orientation as an effective 
citizen of the modern world. 

2. The sciences basic to an understanding of 
the philosophy of modern teaching, chiefly 
biology and psychology; theory and prin- 
ciples of teaching; abundant opportunity 
to teach under supervision and to par- 
ticipate in all the other activities of the 
school, as basic elements of the experience 
with which learning takes place and out of 
which ability in the technique of teaching 
emerges; the program and organization of 
modern schools; the social philosophy of 
education,—all directed toward the crea- 
tion of a professionally educated and self- 
directing teacher. 

3. The best possible subject-matter back- 
ground for the particular field of teaching 
which has been chosen and the specific 
curriculum materials of the grades or sub- 
jects included in that field. 

4. An extensive program of health and recre- 
ation, extracurriculum activities and so- 
cial participation, including relations with 
fellow students and teachers designed to 
develop personality, knowledge of social 
conventions and ability to maintain ef- 
fective social and personal relationships 
with fellow teachers, supervisors, mem- 
bers of the school board and the com- 
munity in general,—all carried on in 
connection with appropriate instruction 
pointed toward that complex of traits and 
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characteristics and the personality de- 
velopment which enables the teacher to 
succeed in human relationships in his 
extra-classroom contacts. 


I believe that in these four categories are 
included the main constituents of effective 
teacher education. There is still time to 
comment briefly on one or two of these cur- 
riculum elements for the purpose of further 
interpreting their significance. 

I have referred to the teacher’s ability 
to use curriculum materials, as a necessary 
qualification. May I further discuss this 
point? A great deal of emphasis lately has 
been placed on the need for a new type of 
material the use of which in the schools 
would be the means of social reconstruction 
of a fundamental kind. Many educators 
believe that a new and better type of ma- 
terials properly constituted and formulated 
on well-conceived objectives and in use in 
schools throughout the world, might go far 
toward establishing society on a sounder 
formation. There seems to be no doubt that 
the materials which are studied in the 
schools by a generation of children will do 
a great deal to determine the content of the 
thinking of the adult population when 
these pupils have reached manhood and 
womanhood. I see no disposition to de- 
termine the type of society of tomorrow but 
I think I recognize an inclination to go so 
far as present wisdom permits in producing 
a type of citizen who will be capable of act- 
ing wisely in determining his own destiny 
under whatever social conditions prevail. 
That is all that the schools can hope to do. 
They can do even that only imperfectly. 
No one can say in detail and with any cer- 
tainty what kind of a social order ought to 
exist two decades from now. There is no ex- 
cuse, however, for failing to educate the 
youth of this generation in an understanding 
of the present order and its trends. There is 
no reason for not attempting to establish. 

in pupils, those traits which seem to make. 
the type of citizen who can think out and 
solve society’s problems one or two decades 
in the future. Whatever new materials can 
be put into the schools of today to accom- 
plish this objective will benefit society. Such 
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an aim implies as rapid progress as possible 
in creating these better materials for use in 
schools. Teachers thus need creative ability 
and a wide understanding in order to co- 
operate in developing these better ma- 
terials. 

There is a tendency to reduce the study 
of education in teachers colleges and to rely 
on so-called professionalized subject matter 
for instruction in the theory and technique 
of teaching. I reject that philosophy. I be- 
lieve there is a need for a group of courses 
in education the objects of which are: 

A. To develop a viewpoint in education and 

an understanding of principles. 

B. To aid in creating ability and skill in 

the technique of teaching. 

C. To serve as the integrating factor in the 

_whole curriculum and to bring education 
and subject matter into functional 
unity. 

Such a sequence of courses should present 
an overview of the educational system at 
the outset. It should terminate in a philoso- 
phy of education at the end which again 
gives an overview on the basis of all of the 
experiences which students have had in 
their entire period of study and which at- 
tempts to interpret that experience. 

The study of education should also in- 
clude a study of the organization and pro- 
gram of modern schools which should have 
as a part of its objectives: 

A. To interpret the best current practices. 

B. To study present trends for the purpose 

of giving students a progressive attitude 

toward modern schools. 
The aim should be to so equip them that 
they may go forward with the trends of the 
times and fit into the schools of the next 
decade or into the most progressive schools 
of today. Teaching should not be out of 
step as schools move forward rapidly into 
new practices. Neither should they fail 
in adapting themselves to conservative 
schools. This study of modern schools of 
both the conservative and the progressive 
type should greatly aid in developing 
adaptability in young teachers. 

It is difficult to see how such work with 
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such objectives can be omitted from teacher 
education programs. However effective the 
teaching of professionalized subject matter 
may be, it can never be a substitute for 
these courses. Professional education of 
teachers involves vastly more than in- 
ducting students into a knowledge of sub- 
ject matter and its use and acquainting 
them with certain techniques of instruc- 
tion. Such a viewpoint emphasizes sub- 
ject-centered rather than child-centered 
schools. 

The preparation of a teacher should con- 
sist of a unitary process carried out on the 
basis of activities organized around a cen- 
tral educational objective. Student teach- 
ing and the other forms of participation 
should constitute the group of central ac- 
tivities through which, with appropriate in- 
struction, students should grow into teach- 
ers possessing those understandings, abili- 
ties and skills which the good teacher 
should have. In a word, the processes of 
preparing a teacher should be accomplished 
through experience by means of the activi- 
ties of teaching supplemented by such 
supervision and instruction as effective 
learning requires. The time allotment for 
education should be sufficient to permit the 
necessary college class study and the re- 
quired amount of experience in teaching. 
This viewpoint does not neglect the teach- 
er’s background in subject matter, which 
should be broad, rich and as complete as 
possible. That background should be in- 
tegrated and from it should come a body of 
professional materials best suited to the 
needs of pupil education in modern schools. 

Student teaching and all other participa- 
tion should be not only a component of the 
course in education but the most important 
part of it. The training school should be, 
therefore, the laboratory in which the whole 


_ process of teacher preparation is centered. 


By this means the processes of preparing 
to be a teacher may consist of direct learn- 
ing activities in which the products are the 
understandings, abilities and correlative 
skills characteristic of a competent teacher. 
Actual living with children and a master 
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THE REDIRECTION OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


teacher and participating with them in 
living and learning in their group life is the 
most important element in preparing stu- 
dents to be teachers. 

The curricula and the program of the 
teachers college should represent a type of 
work which makes a definite contribution to 
a real science of education. As an outgrowth 
of the processes of preparing teachers in a 
teachers college should come a spirit of in- 
quiry and an attitude which leads the 
graduates of these institutions to look be- 
hind failure to see what is the cause of 
failure and, having found the cause, to 
apply a remedy. There is much that is not 
known about the processes by which chil- 
dren learn but a good many things are 
known and they should become a part of 
the equipment of every teacher. Graduates 
of teachers colleges should go out with that 
same openmindedness to their problems, 
that same spirit of scientific inquiry and 
that same enthusiasm for a greater under- 
standing of human nature which character- 
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izes the modern well-prepared medical 
practitioner. 

Finally, the nature of the educative 
process postulated throughout this paper 
seems clearly to imply two important basic 
ideas: first, the teacher as a cultured indi- 
vidual, who has had contacts with man’s 
inheritance in science, literature, fine arts, 
and institutions,—who has added to his 
own life a quality and a richness which en- 
able him to participate appreciatively, in- 
telligently and creatively in current living; 
second, the teacher as a professionally pre- 
pared person, on a specific and definite 
foundation, who understands the philoso- 
phy of education, who comprehends the 
program and organization of modern 
schools, who has formulated a theory of 
teaching and who has a command of the 
professional materials of his calling and 
ability and skill in its technique to a degree 
that he is creative and self-guiding in prac- 
tice. Such a teacher is the objective of a re- 
directed teacher education. 


Winter Twilight 


The mid-winter day is ended; 
I walk the wide, white road; 

The winter twilight is splendid, 
With diamonds scattered abroad. 


The stars in the snow atwinkle; 
The silver bells on the trees 
Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle 
Sterling melodies. 


The breath of the breeze is rhythmic, 
The pine-stalks ring like coins; 

I sing, and the snow sings with me, 
And the heart joins... . 


Puiip Raskin, in Selected Poems. 
(New York: World Syndicate.) 











The Rooms of the Mother and the Child at 
Railway Stations in Soviet Russia 


VERA FEDIAEVSKY 
Moscow Center, Uransky, Russia 


= HE room of the mother and the 


child” organized at Moscow railway 

stations is a very interesting novelty 
in the field of social work and children’s 
care. A mother with a child having a transit 
ticket may spend the time she must wait 
for the train in such a room. 

In order to prevent the spread of con- 
tagious diseases the child, before entering 
such a room, must pass through a “‘filter,”’ 
i.e., a selection room. Here a physician or 
trained nurse examines the child. If he is 
ill he is put in an isolation room. If he is 
healthy he may after the bath, if he is an 
infant, or after being washed, if he is older, 
enter “the room of the mother and the 
child.” 

There are usually three such rooms for 
the mother and the child: 


1. For babies under three years of age. 
2. For children of kindergarten age. 
3. For children older than seven years of age. 


In this last case, if the child is brought to 
the room for older children, the mother may 
follow him after having washed her hands 
and may remain with her child if desirous 
of doing so. But if she has business in the 
city she has the possibility of leaving the 
child at the station under the supervision of 
trained teachers. The children passengers 
find here toys, blocks, pictures and books. 
Attractive games are organized. Thus they 
find comfort, rest and recreation. 

In the rooms for nursery babies and for 
children of kindergarten age the mother or 
the father must remain with the child. 

There is a sleeping room for the little 
passengers with iron beds and with mat- 
tresses covered with oilcloth which may be 
easily disinfected. The same is applicable 
to toys and chamber pots. 

In the room of the mother and the child 
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reserved for infants the mother has the 


privilege of bathing her baby under a shower 
bath as well as to wash, to dry in a special 
cupboard and to iron his linen. The child 
and the nursing mother receive in such a 
room a suitable and not expensive dinner. 
Bottles with sterilized milk and other con- 
coctions are provided for infants from con- 
sultations. 

The railway station’s buffet organizes 
special feeding for children. Babies receive 
cereal, milk, kissel (a kind of jelly like dish 
made of farina, fruit juice and sugar). 

The mothers not only receive in such a 
room comfort and rest for themselves and 
for their children, they also receive some 
instruction in the care of children. These 
rooms function twenty-four hours. 

The mother with a child under seven 
years of age has also the privilege of receiv- 
ing her ticket, except tickets with reserved 
seats, without waiting for her turn through 
the agency of ‘‘the room for the mother and 
the child.” 

Such a room is quite a new type of insti- 
tution. It has been planned to organize 
such rooms in cities of railway junctions 
(Omsk, Rostof on Don, Kharkof, Baku, 
Tiflis, Sverdlovsk and so on). Their num- 
ber now attains one hundred and twenty. 

Special booking offices for mothers with 
children are now organized at railway sta- 
tions in cities such as Moscow. 

It is also purposed to have a special car 
for mothers with children. This car will be 
very comfortable with a shower, a play- 
room and other facilities for children. Five 
such cars already ply on the Siberian main- 
railway line. These cars are closely con- 
nected with the above described waiting 
rooms for mothers with children. These in- 
stitutions are under direct control of Rail- 
way Health Department’s Board of creches. 
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A New Study in 


CLARA 


Primary Reading 


WILSON 


Chairman, Elementary Education, Teachers College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 


STUDY was made with twenty sec- 

ond grade children who had been in 

the grade six months, making the 
grade norm 2.6. Reading ability was meas- 
ured by Gates Primary Tests, Types 1, 2, 
and 3. The raw scores were reduced to read- 
ing grade. Oral Reading was measured by 
Gray’s Oral Reading Paragraph Tests and 
raw scores were reduced to B-Score (reading 
grade) Table I shows the results: 


not evident, he was later asked how he 
knew. A study was made of the children’s 
schemes of approach and they were counted 
according to the following classification. 
Techniques: 

1. Intelligent guessing of word from the con- 
text or thought—probably some general 
appraisal—word fitted the thought. 

Illustrations: 
“‘Once there lived a king and a queen 

















TABLE I 
Pupils Gates Primary Reading Tests | Pema 
Type 1 Type 2 Type 3 | 
= Hien ah = ies —| Raw B-Score 
Raw Grade Raw | Grade Raw Grade Score (Grade) 
Score Score Score | 
29 2.47 23 2 | 8 2.6 
3 45 3.0 31 2.45 22 3.1 12 3.2 
45 3.3 26 2.2 22 3.1 11 3.1 
D 46 3.31 33 2.59 23 3.22 | 19 4.4 
J 48 ace 33 2.55 23 3.22 18 4.2 
I 41 3.2 28 2.3 20 | 2.75 ee 3.1 
44 3.29 26 2.2 23 3.22 | 10 2.9 
12 1.75 14 1.58 19 2.6 | 2 1.6 
I 47 3.32 33 2.55 ol eee 19 4.4 
J 23 2.27 22 1.95 22 3.1 7 2.4 
K 20 2.15 22 1.95 16 2.3 2 1.6 
L 14 1.85 17 1.65 | 18 2.5 5 2.1 
M 27 2.4 ,: en 20 | 2.76 | 8 2.6 
N 24 2.3 $b: 44 3s | 8 | 3 1.8 
O 29 2.47 mw £38 © |. See 3 1.8 
P 15 1.9 15 es 17 aa. 5 2.1 
Q) 12 1.75 21 1.9 13 2 6 2.3 
R 36 2.9 23 ee a 2.3 Toe 
S 27 2.4 18 | 1.7 20 2.75 6 | 2.3 
sy 16 1.95 8 | 1.4 15 2.2 5 | 2.1 
As the Gray Oral Reading Paragraph in a large palace.” (Pronounced 
Tests were being given a record was made castle) 


of all errors and of methods of attack used 
by children as they met new words. When 
the child’s method or scheme of attack was 


“There were no little children in the 
house or garden.”’ (Pronounced king- 
dom) 
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“He was full of business (mischief) 
from morning till night.” 

2. Met new word—usually slight hesitation 
—often repeated—inserted or omitted 
word—changed order—apparently shift- 
ing attack to try and get thought. 

3. Appearance—studies word—length, gen- 
eral shape, some one striking clue. 

bag—pronounced ‘“‘pig”’ 
poor—pronounced “‘door”’ 
ever—pronounced ‘‘near”’ 

4, Mechanical analysis 

phonetic—‘‘pen”’ sounded “‘p-e-n”’ 
syllable and phonogram—‘farming”’ 
pronounced “‘farm-ing”’ 

(Visual perception may not have been 
detected. If the child did not use lip 
movement or sounds in phonetic and 
syllable methods—or could not tell how 
he knew—there is no record.) 


According to the above groupings the num- 
ber of different techniques used by each 
child were counted and recorded. Table II 
shows the results: 

TABLE II 


ie _ 
. |Number of 
i(Oral Reading 


Average Si- |<, ‘ | different 

Pu- | lent Reading | Grade (Gray | techniques 
pils | Grade (Gates Oral Reading) y sed in at- 

| Type 1, 2, 3) | I aragraph tacking 

Test) | new words 
A 2.63 2.6 4 
‘ae 3.2 4 
Cee Re. 4 
> eC 4.4 | 4 
E | 3.02 “S soe 4 
yf 2.75 3.1 4 
G 2.90 2.9 4 
H 1.97 1.6 l 
I 2.99 1.4 4 
eo) ae 2.4 3 
K 2.13 1.6 2 
= 2 2.1 ] 
M | 2.38 2.6 4 
N 3.06 1.8 2 
O 2.22 1.8 2 
P 1.96 2.1 l 
Q 1.88 2.3 2 
R 2.4 2.4 3 
Ss 2.28 2.3 3 
T 1.85 2.1 l 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Relationship between number of methods 
of attack and reading grade. 

The children who were found to use four 
different schemes of attack were grouped 
and an average made of their silent reading 
grades and oral reading grades. Children 
using three different schemes of attack were 
grouped and an average made of silent 
reading grades and oral reading grades, ete, 
Table III shows the results: 





TABLE III 














re 
- Average | Average 
Number Silent Oral. 
. of Reading | Reading 
Pupils | Grade | Grade 
Children using | 
four methods 9 | 2.83 | 3.5 
Children using 
three methods 3 | 2:04. | 2.40 
Children using | 
two methods | 4i3.2 | 335 
Children using | 
one method | e | tae 1 ia 


While the number of pupils was too small 
to draw definite conclusions, it seems to in- 
dicate that the better readers were more 
versatile. When confronted with new words, 
they tried one scheme of attack and if it did 
not work, they shifted quickly to another 
scheme. Apparently the good readers had 
several techniques or schemes of attack. 

Case P and H—both poor readers, used 
one technique only—that of discovering 
some clue or similarity. 


, 


“He had been stolen” read ‘He had seen 
stolen” 

“‘One of the most interesting birds which ever 
lived”’ read 

“One of the most interesting birds which 
near lived’”’ 


No analytic attack was evident. How- 
ever, later when given the Gates Graded 
word list, both could use phonetic and syl- 
lable methods though in a laborious fashion. 
Apparently neither child used his knowledge 
of phonetics in reading. 
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Problem Children Helped by Special Schools 


GEORGE P. BuTTERLY 
The Special School Association, New York City 


HAT is the modern parent to do 
with a young son whose school re- 
port hits a new low every month? 
A child who does not act like other chil- 
dren, who is moody, irritable, or rebellious? 

What is a parent to do with a daughter 
who, in spite of the advantages provided by 
a home of refinement, does not display any 
pose of manner or breeding? Who gives 
vent to amazing 
temper tantrums 
and has a genius 
for inventing new 
forms of mischief? 

These are only 
two examples of 
typical problem 
children that are 
to be found in oc- 
casional Ameri- 
can homes. For- 
tunately for some 
of these children, 
their parents are 
intelligent and 
courageous 
enough to con- 
sult professional 
child experts 
whose _ training 
and experience enable them to recommend 
programs that are adjusted to the particu+ 
lar needs of such children. 

For many years these problems have oc- 
cupied the attention of a group of educa- 
tors in this special field. These teachers and 
psychologists have directed their efforts 
toward the most effective training for diffi- 
cult and retarded children. They have 
recognized the necessity for scientific teach- 
ing of the problem child and the advisa- 
bility of setting certain school standards to 
be observed. They have therefore developed 
schools with special programs for achieving 





Companionship and professional guidance for the backward child 
are important functions of the special school. Experienced Educa- 
tors in this field help children to take their places in the normal group. 


these ends. They formed a Special School 
Association, and the schools belonging to 
it have been properly licensed or accredited. 
In order to be admitted to the Association 
they must fulfill and maintain certain re- 
quirements of efficiency and equipment. 


IMPORTANCE OF SPECIAL SCHOOL 


The important place in education occu- 
pied by the pri- 
vate boarding 
school for retard- 
ed children is 
rapidly becoming 
more widely rec- 
ognized. The 
state institution 
has its field, and 
is highly valuable 
—in fact, indis- 
pensable—in that 
field. But be- 
tween the group 
of children ‘who 
require state su- 
pervision and the 
normal group, 
there is a smaller 
but nevertheless 
important group 
of deviates, either temporarily or only 
slightly retarded, who are best cared for and 
educated in what might be termed the 
sanatorium-school. Many of these pupils 
come from the homes of cultured parents 
who realize that intensive and carefully in- 
dividualized training is capable of doing 
much toward maturing and socializing their 
children, even if great advance intellectu- 
ally is unlikely. These parents are not 
necessarily well-to-do, but they appreciate 
the fact that an increase in mental maturity 
and social aptitude makes a great differ- 
ence to the child when he returns to the 
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home, and is important to other members 
of the family. 


TRAINING OF WIDER SCOPE 


Training of this type falls outside the 
scope of the state institutions. It is prob- 
ably not needed by the majority of institu- 
tion pupils, who are better fitted for purely 
manual activities, and, besides, its cost per 
pupil is higher than the state is justified in 
paying. 

It is here that the private school fgr re- 
tarded children is needed. It fills the*gap 
between the so-called mental defective and 
the normal group. It takes care of the atypi- 
cal and borderland cases, and provides 
these children whose physical handicaps 
prevent them 
from  attend- 
ing the regular 
school with an 
opportunity to 
secure an edu- 


cation. 
The ideal 
school in this 


field is a com- 
bination of the 
essential feat- 
ures of a good 
private home, 
a high grade 
sanatorium 
and a success- 
ful secondary 
school. It en- 
deavors to de- 
velop all those 
phases of the child’s own home life that 
can be molded to meet his limitations. 
To these are added the most important 
functions of sanatorium life, such as med- 
ical supervision of diet, hygiene and exer- 
cise; suitable nursing care; the advantages 
of the newer methods of physiotherapy, 
massage, corrective exercises, baths and 
other light treatments; scientific protec- 
tion from acute infections and illnesses, 
or early recognition and amelioration of 
them; and last, but not least, expert study 
of the underlying causes of the retardation 
and their relief if possible by medication, 
ductless gland feeding and a host of other 
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Small classes and greater individual instruction: the special student is 
not taught more rapidly than he can absorb. Constant personal 
supervision is adapted to the child's needs. 
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therapeutic measures. Finally, to the com- 
forts of the home and the healthful life of 
the sanatorium are added the education 
advantages for which all the previous ar- 
rangements have been but preparatory. 


CAUSES OF UNADJUSTMENT 


Medical research has discovered many 
causes underlying the condition of the 
“different”? child. He may suffer from birth 
injury, he may be slow in development, he 
may acquire certain disorders, certain dis- 
eases may arrest the growth of the brain or 
disturb its functions. Specialists declare 
that these imperfections of mind and con- 
duct, to which all children are liable, can 
be avoided or corrected. 

Frequently 
parents do not 
realize that a 
child is intel- 
lectually hand- 
icapped until 
he is fairly well 
along in the 
primary 
grades. It is 
then he be- 
comes a prob- 
lem in relation 
to other better 
endowed 
brothers and 
sisters, school- 
mates and 
companions. 
He may be ae- 
cused of all the 
crimes pinned on the young generation— 
disobedience, stubbornness, laziness— 
when his real difficulty is a retarded in- 
telligence. Sometimes parents cannot read- 
ily understand a child who does not fit in 
with the preconceived pattern which they 
have both consciously and subconsciously 
set up for him. 

“For a child to be phlegmatic in a normal 
environment, to be a nervous and sensitive 
member of an easy-going group, to be 
markedly different in reactions and feelings 
from other children to whom the parents 
adjust readily, means in many cases to 
be misunderstood and consequently mis 
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PROBLEM CHILDREN HELPED BY SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


handled,’’ declared one educator at a recent 
conference of child experts. ‘‘Whatever 
holds true of a family in which each mem- 
ber is at least normal must surely hold true 
where one or more members depart in 
slight or greater degree from the normal,” 
he continued. ‘‘The paramount need is for 
intelligent understanding on the parents’ 
part of each member of the group. We hear 
much about the ‘whole’ child and the neces- 
sity for understanding him as such. An in- 
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Parents too often take it for granted that 
the exceptional child must be protected 
from outside contact. Through this lack of 
understanding, child specialists declare, the 
problem child often suffers in the home on 
account of the over-solicitude of loving 
parents. 

Meanwhile the child is growing up. He 
must be educated. Many parents believe 
that they can postpone his education for a 
few years, that he will “outgrow” his 





Learning by doing: the workshop in a special school for boys, where handicraft training has proved a mental 
stimulus in connection with school studies. 


telligent comprehension of the whole child 
necessitates, on the part of the parent, a 
knowledge of child development from the 
physical, intellectual, emotional and social 
angles.”’ 


IMPORTANCE OF OBJECTIVE VIEW 


The importance of adopting an objective 
view of the child is learned early by the 
wise parent. Such a parent sees his child, 
not in relation to his own desires and 
affections, but in relation to the child’s 
own capacities, needs and possibilities. This 
involves, in addition to an intelligent view 
of child development, an understanding of 
the specific difficulties of the problem child. 


mental quirks. The home, naturally, is 
recognized as the important factor in the 
child’s development. But in the develop- 
ment of the backward child, who is im- 
mature in relation to companions of an 
equal chronological age, it cannot exert the 
best influence. 

Here is where the special school and the 
special class for the handicapped child plays 
its important part. The special school can 
determine in what particular area of the 
child’s mental functioning he is strong and 
where weakness dominates. It is in a posi- 
tion to know how the child is to be trained; 
what sense appeal to make. It follows an 
educational prescription designed to give 
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the greatest possible benefit to the child. 

The programs of the various special 
schools in America are interesting studies 
in education, both from the standpoint of 
psychological procedure and physiological 
training. The teaching and the training are 
based upon a full recognition of the physi- 
cal conditions which usually accompany : 
retarded condition. The school courses 
range from kindergarten through high 
school. The studies are pursued as rapidly 
as the ability of each child permits without 
overstimulation. If he excels in any one 
study he is allowed to cover as much 
ground as he can in that study. 

Speech training, physical development, 
music, domestic training and handicraft are 
important in the special school’s approach 
to solving the difficulties of problem chil- 
dren. The experience of the special school 
with the various types of children has en- 
abled them to give each pupil the instruc- 
tion and training best adapted to his par- 
ticular needs. 

“In the many types of problem children,” 
declared a principal of one of these schools, 
‘“‘we believe that each type, if properly 
handled, can be improved beyond the ex- 
pectations of either physicians or parents.” 
As an example she referred to two little 
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boys on the school enrollment who ‘“‘three 
years ago were considered impossible by 
specialists, psychologists and educators, 
It has taken time, hard determined work, 
but the results justify the efforts. They are 
now manly, self-respecting little gentle. 
men, and in a year or so we shall return 
these children to their homes where they 
will be on an equal footing with the other 
boys and girls of their families.”’ 

The special schools usually provide a calm 
atmosphere for the oversensitive children 
who, because of their often highly organ- 
ized nervous systems, do not function nor- 
mally or happily. The teachers maintain in 
their own personalities a poised serenity in 
their contacts with the high-strung pupils, 

The setting of the special school, provid- 
ing as it does companionship and profes- 
sional guidance for the backward child, 
gives the other members of the family, es- 
pecially the children, the time and atten- 
tion from parents that is their due. Mean- 
while the home can, during the interval of 
the child’s absence, in a measure approxi- 


mate the school in acquiring an objective | 


viewpoint toward the child and the tech- 
nique of dealing with him, in order that he 
may be as happy and as effective as pos- 
sible. 


Lamps 


Four lamps upon his caravel 
When he put out to sea, 

Columbus hung that those behind 
Might follow perfectly. 


Then into alien seas he sailed 
Without a map or chart 

And followed through the black unknown 
The lamp of his own heart. 


From The Secret Bird, by Jessin B. R1itTTENHOUSE. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin. ) 
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Emergency Nursery Schools 


Mary DasBney Davis 


Specialist, Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Education, United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 


MERGENCY Nursery Schools con- 

stitute the sixth Emergency Educa- 

tional Program authorized by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
sponsored by the United States Office of 
Education, and recommended to State and 
local superintendents of public schools. 
Commissioner George F. Zook has offered 
the cooperation of the United States Office 
of Education to the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration for such educational 
projects as the public school systems have 
not heretofore assumed responsibility. The 
Emergency Nursery Schools are designed to 
serve two major purposes: 


1. They are to provide employment for 
qualified and needy teachers and other 
workers needed for the program. 

2. They are to serve the emergency needs of 
preschool children and their parents. 


The education and health programs cov- 
ered by the nursery school will serve young 
children and their parents who are suffering 
from conditions existing in their homes in- 
cident to current, economic and social diffi- 
culties. The success of this Emergency 
Nursery School project will be determined 
by the amount of employment of idle needy 
workers, by the extent to which improved 
methods of child care and guidance are 
used by parents in their homes, by the de- 
gree to which the mental and physical wel- 
fare of children and adults is maintained 
and restored and by the extent to which 
values inherent in the nursery school pro- 
gram for young children become a perma- 
nent element in public education. 

Following the general announcement of 
October 23rd which was quoted in the De- 
cember number of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
a memorandum has been issued by the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration in 
Washington on Policies to Govern the Or- 


ganization and Conduct of Emergency Nurs- 
ery Schools and the Employment of Needy 
Teachers and Other Workers. This memo- 
randum will be needed as a guide by public 
school authorities who contemplate sub- 
mitting plans for Emergency Nursery 
Schools to their State superintendents or 
commissioners of public instruction. Copies 
may be obtained from the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, 1734 New 
York Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C., by 
addressing the Division of Education, 
Room 301. 

The memorandum of policies describes 
the general procedures to be followed in 
planning and setting up Emergency Nurs- 
ery Schools. It is understood that Emer- 
gency Nursery Schools are to be ho: in 
buildings which are publicly owned or 
leased, or have been officially loaned to the 
public school systems. They may also be 
housed in privately owned buildings, if pro- 
vided with adequate facilities, with the un- 
derstanding that the program is under the 
control and supervision of the public school 
system. Needed reconstruction and prepa- 
ration of publicly owned buildings may be 
cared for upon application to and approval 
by the local Civil Works Administration. 
Limited provisions for supplying equip- 
ment that cannot be constructed may be 
made available by the local Relief Adminis- 
tration. 

Among ways in which nursery schools 
may be developed are the following: 


1. As units for preschool children within ele- 
mentary schools. 

2. As laboratories for courses in the care and 
education of preschool children in high 
schools, normal schools and colleges. 

3. As units in urban and rural areas of need 
such as mining, factory and mill districts. 


Children admitted to the nursery schools 
should be between the ages of 2 and the 
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local legal age for school entrance. This is 
essentially a nursery school program and 
the authorization may not be interpreted as 
an opportunity to restore any educational 
opportunities for young children that have 
been eliminated by school administrations 
during the present economic difficulties. 
The education and health program will be 
under the supervision of the public school 
system, and the program of activities will 
include provision for adequate nutrition 
and for the mental and physical health of 
the children. 

The eligibility of teachers and other 
needed workers for emergency nursery 
schools is to be based on their qualifications 
for the work and on their need for employ- 
ment. All persons employed must be drawn 
from those eligible for relief. So that there 
may be no delay in establishing emergency 
nursery schools, the cooperation of profes- 
sional organizations through appoinment 
of committees should be worked out in de- 
termining need. This should greatly reduce 
ase investigations. Local schoo] author- 
ities in conjunction with local relief ad- 
ministrations may prepare lists of such 
needy and unemployed persons who are 
qualified for the work in the emergency 
nursery schools. 

In the interest of the children of the 
needy and unemployed who are to be given 
service through the emergency nursery 
schools, it is highly essential that the par- 
tially qualified professional workers in need 
who are assigned to the emergency nursery 
schools, receive adequate training and su- 
pervision. Provision for such training may 
be included in State plans for emergency 
nursery education. This training can be un- 
dertaken while the physical plant is being 
put into shape for the nursery school. 

The National Advisory Committee on 
Emergency Nursery Schools met a second 
time in Washington on the 27th and 28th 
of November. At this meeting plans were 
completed for two bulletins which will be 
made available to those organizing EKmer- 
gency Nursery Schools. The first bulletin 
describes nursery school education, its ad- 
ministration and staffing, and the program 
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of physical and mental health and daily 
play activities. 

Members of the Committee, who, with 
their staff workers were in charge of this 
bulletin include: John E. Anderson, Diree- 
tor, Institute of Child Welfare, University 
of Minnesota, Chairman; Emma Johnson, 
Temple University; Mary Murphy, Diree- 
tor, Elizabeth MeCormick Memorial Fund; 
George D. Stoddard, Director, Child Wel- 
fare Research Station, University of Iowa; 
and Edna Noble White, Merrill-Palmer 
School. 

The second bulletin presents suggested 
details of housing and equipping the Emer- 
gency Nursery Schools. The constructed 
equipment, for which line drawings are in- 
cluded, has been specially made and tested 
at the Child Development Institute of 
Teachers College. The bulletin was pre- 
pared by Christine Heinig and Marie Muhl- 
feld O’Donohoe, who supervised the build- 
ing of this equipment by carpenters and the 
preparation of working diagrams by an 
architect who had been out of employ. 

A suggested training program for the 
preparation of partially qualified and needy 
teachers who may be employed for the 
Emergency Nursery Schools has also been 
prepared. This suggested program will be 
sent through State superintendents of pub- 
lic instruction to those institutions which 
have nursery school laboratories and which 
customarily prepare nursery school teachers 
and have offered free training for partially 
qualified teachers. 

The Committee in charge of this work 
includes: May Hill Arbuthnot, Western 
Reserve University; Edna Dean Baker, 
National College of Education; Josephine 
Foster, University of Minnesota; Mary M. 
Reed, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; and George D. Stoddard, Child 
Welfare Research Station, University of 
Iowa. 


Guides for State and city superintendents | 


of public instruction in preparing plans for 

Emergency Nursery Schools and estimates 

of unit costs were prepared by a Committee 

composed of Winifred Bain and Grade 
(Continued on page 207) 
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Nursery Education Trends at the Toronto 
Conference 


ELIZABETH Moore MANWELL 
Syracuse, New York 


N THE dignified, friendly city of To- 

ronto, with its slow-moving traffic, its 

beautiful buildings facing what seemed 
to me the bluest lake in the world, its ad- 
vertising of excellence rather than quantity, 
and its loyal dinner-toast to the King, was 
held in October the Biennial Conference of 
the National Association for Nursery Edu- 
cation. 

But it was not alone because we were 
across a national boundary and were sur- 
rounded by royal crowns in all the decora- 
tions and motifs that we felt ourselves to be 
in a new and invigorating atmosphere. It 
was also because of the nature of the Con- 
ference. 

This year’s Conference, like the four 
which here preceded it (the first was in 
1925), continued in the same invigorating 
spirit, and in the opinion of the writer, no 
other experience gives one quite the same 
enthusiasm and quite the same exhilaration 
of having been for a time in a new and in- 
teresting country as the experience of at- 
tending one of these conferences on nursery 
education. There is a certain spirit of seri- 
ous fact-finding, of willingness to face self- 
criticism, of desire to get at the fundamental 
principles of child-development, which dis- 
tinguishes this from many other kinds of 
gatherings. 

The main work of the Conference was 
carried on this year, as in other years, by a 
series of discussion groups, each one being 
centralized about a specific aspect of early 
childhood education or development. In. 
this, the 1933 program, there were nine 
such groups, their subjects and chairmen 
being as follows: 

1 Note: The Fifth Conference of the National Association 
for Nursery Education was held at Toronto, Ontario, October 
26-28, 1933. The published proceedings of the Conference can 


be purchased from Dr. Abigail Eliot at the Nursery Training 
School, Ruggles Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


I. Nursery Education in the Home—Chair- 
man: Mrs. Sidnie Matsner Gruenberg, 


II. Preparation of Nursery School Teachers 
—Chairman: Dr. Grace Langdon. 

III. Basic Psychological Needs Underlying 
Preschool Education—Chairman: Dr, 
Arthur Jersild. 

IV. The Educational Process in the Nurser 


School, including Curriculum Evalua- 
tions, The Young Child’s Social Growth, 
Building Routine Habits, and Funda- 
mental Principles of Procedure During 
the Nursery School Morning—Chair- 
man: Miss Marie Fowler. 
V. Administrative Aspects of Nursery Schools 
—Chairman: Dr. Lois Hayden Meek. 
The Physical Health of the Pre-School 
Child—Chairman: Dr. Helen Monsch. 
Various Mental Measurements for Young 





Children—Chairman: Dr. Mary Cover | 


Jones. 

Essentials of Nursery Education (with 
Special Reference to Nursery Schools)— 
Chairman: Dr. Harriet E. O’Shea. 
Problems of the Private Nursery School— 
Chairman: Prudence Tomlinson. 


VIII. 
IX. 


Of the more than 50 individuals who par- 
ticipated as discussion leaders in these 
groups several names must be well known 
to readers of this journal. They include such 
people as Dr. Martha May Reynolds, Miss 
Edna Dean Baker, Miss Emma Johnson, 
Dr. Mandel Sherman, Dr. Beth Wellman, 
Miss Alice Dalgliesh, Dr. Mary Dabney 
Davis, Miss Alice Thorne, Dr. Charles 
Aldrich and Miss E. May Raymond, to 
name only a few. 

Only by reading the published proceed- 
ings of the Conference can one hope to gain 
the main points brought out in these discus- 
sion groups. Space here will allow us merely 
to mention a few of the papers which are 
perhaps of especial significance in the gen- 
eral field of early childhood education. 
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NURSERY EDUCATION TRENDS AT TORONTO CONFERENCE 


One such paper of general interest is that 
of Dr. Gladys Anderson. She made a plea 
for allowing mothers more opportunity to 
participate in the nursery school program. 
It is true, as she pointed out, that many 
schools encourage parents to come to the 
school to observe the children, but such 
observation periods are likely to be very 
inadequate. They frequently permit the 
observer neither to see or to hear what is 
actually going on in the case of certain 
teacher-child contacts, nor to understand 
what the teachers are really trying to do 
in their guidance of the individual children. 
But if the mother were actually given op- 
portunity to participate Mrs. Anderson in- 
dicated several benefits which would result. 
The values to the mother would be: 


1. Such participation would offer her a prac- 
tical laboratory for carrying out, away 
from home distractions, theories which 
she may be studying in her parent educa- 
tion group. 

2. In the nursery school the mother would 
see the advantage of keeping to a schedule 
and thus be encouraged to carry one out 
at home. 

3. The mother would gain new ideas as to 
equipment, materials, and educational 
methods, especially in music education, 
which she could easily transfer into use in 
the home. 

4. She would gain, by participation at the 
school, a new attitude toward the chil- 
dren’s play; at home the adult attitude 
toward play is largely prohibitive, at the 
nursery school it is experimental and ex- 
plorative. 

. She would learn the fundamental prin- 
ciples and particular goals upon which the 
teachers are actually proceeding. 


or 


To the teacher also advantages of such a 
plan might be real. For by seeing the mother 
dealing with her own and other children the 
teacher might be helped to meet the child’s 
emotional needs a little more fully and 
naturally. The teacher might see the ad- 
vantages of being more flexible and adapt- 
able to the exigencies of special situations, 
as parents have to be. 

It was pointed out in the discussion which 
followed this paper that while we have gone a 
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long way from the early nursery school days 
when the mothers were hardly trusted even 
to deal with the children’s procedures at the 
toilet, we need to go farther yet in our 
thinking. The mother’s participation in the 
school should be planned with a view to her 
own progressive growth; the nursery school 
only truly fulfils its function when it in- 
cludes the education of the mother along 
with the education of the child. 

In listening to the discussion it seemed to 
the present writer that much that was said 
of the mother’s place in the nursery school 
was applicable to her place in the Kinder- 
garten and first grade, especially in the 
periods of construction and free play. 

Another paper which stands out because 
of its direct bearing upon educational pro- 
cedures is that of Dr. Arthur Jersild. In 
presenting some basic psychological needs 
underlying preschool education he pointed 
out the importance of the learning of 
skills to the child’s wholesome emotional 
adjustment. “In our efforts to guide the 
child’s development we should not waste 
time in trying to anticipate changes which 
will come in the normal process of growth,” 
he said, but rather we need “‘to find out the 
age at which it is most profitable to culti- 
vate various habits and skills.” 

Dr. Jersild went on to show how the child 
who has been prompted to develop skill in 
an activity, whether motor, verbal or ar- 
tistic, seems to benefit in many ways. Such 
mastery of some particular skill or skills 
promotes the child’s emotional adjust- 
ments, gives him better command of him- 
self and gives him more poise and com- 
placency in his social relationships. He 
pointed out that many so-called ‘‘behavior 
problems” are often relieved if a child is 
helped to achieve proficiency in skills that 
seem to be quite unrelated to his particular 
form of maladjustment. Moreover, there 
are times when through the wise use of a 
little pressure on the part of the teacher or 
parent, a child can be led to get a taste of 
achievement in performances that he would 
not have undertaken of his own accord. But 
this thesis that skills have value, not only as 
ends in themselves, but also as a means to- 
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ward benefitting the child’s personality, 
his social adjustments, and emotional bal- 
ance, emphasizes the need for ascertaining 
the particular activities which can most 
profitably be cultivated during the early 
years. 

Dr. William Blatz and Dr. Mandel 
Sherman continued the discussion of this 
same subject of the basic psychological 
needs underlying pre-school education, by 
emphasizing the significance of failure and 
conflict, as well as success, in the child’s 
learning. From the standpoint of psychiatry 
Dr. Sherman pointed out, it is important 
to note that no personality trait develops 
without specific conflicts. The inevitability 
of, and the necessity for conflicts demands 
that we give the child a method for solving 
conflicts. While the nursery school does 
give each child a measure of success, more 
readily than does the public school, there 
is also need to help the child learn the mean- 
ing of frustration. The school has a real 
basic function in assisting the child to swim 
mentally in the face of impending failure. 

And as Dr. Blatz further showed, we 
must assist the child to learn how to revalue 
conflicts. Failure has an important place 
as an incentive, since it always precedes 
success. Therefore it is unwise to give ap- 
proval too early when a child is working at 
a given problem. Often adults, and espe- 
cially devoted parents, complicate the 
child’s learning by injudicious use of con- 
stant approval, disapproval, rewards and 
punishment. Rather, we should so plan the 
educational environment that the child at- 
tains his major satisfactions from achieve- 
ment itself, not from adult approval. 

The main general address, ‘““The Chal- 
lenge of the New Deal to Nursery Educa- 
tion,”’ given in the evening before the con- 
ference closed, was given by Dr. Lillian 
Gilbreth, consulting engineer, writer of 
several books on family living, and mother 
of a large family. Really to get the most 
from her talk one would have to see and 
hear her give it, with all its freshness and 
vigor, and its humorous turns. The main 
thoughts of the address were these: The 
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school needs to help the child develop atti. 
tudes of stability, that is, the ability to 
meet difficult situations, and at the same 
time adaptability, or proficiency in meeting 
problems in many different ways. Secondly, 
the school needs to cultivate habits of work, 
‘‘Workmanship in its best sense is an atti- 
tude and an attainment rapidly becoming 
of historical interest only.’”’ Thirdly, the 
child must learn to maintain the optimum 
relationship between work and leisure, for 
free time without serenity of mind is of no 
avail. Fourthly the school needs to instill 
in the background and thought of the 
youngest child the fundamental principles 
and ideals of cooperation. 

Dr. Gilbreth then went on to develop 
several specific techniques of living which 
the school and home can help bring out. The 
first is the habit of health. “Every indi- 
vidual should learn early in life to feel the 
need of living well, of ‘feeling on his toes.’ 
Second comes the habit of maintaining an 
alert and interested attitude in things. This 
attitude is born in the child, but too often 
we allow it to become lost. The third habit, 
the keynote to all others, is the attitude of 
keeping serene. The child must learn how 
to avoid irritability and the causes of ir- 
ritability. He must know that to become 
emotional when difficult situations arise 
makes their effective resolution impossible. 
“There are deep roots of serenity which 
are the very core of living.” 

When the final reports of all the group 
meetings were read at the general as 
sembly on the last morning, and a few 
general summaries were given, there seemed 
to be certain emphases which ran through 
many of the papers and discussions. To me, 
there seemed to be: 


1. Very consistent stressing of the need of 
flexibility and adaptibility of programs of 
education to the individual needs of the 
children involved. It was pointed out that 
the nursery school teacher has in the past 
inclined to be too rigid, too sure of her one 
right way, too much of a perfectionist in 
her demands on the parents and the chil- 
dren. It was urged that she go deeper in 
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NURSERY EDUCATION TRENDS AT TORONTO CONFERENCE 


her thinking and become more adaptable, 
and that she realize that in parent educa- 
tion, rather than child training is the real 
result of the school to be tested. 

2. Emphasis was placed on the function of 
the schools in the personality development 
of the child, rather than as ‘‘curricula 
for the development of control habits.”’ 
That is, we have tended in the past to 
make a ritual of routines, rather we need 
to realize that our real values and aims 


(Continued from page 202) 

Langdon. They also prepared an estimate 
of unit costs. Information regarding the 
publications of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee may be obtained by addressing 
the United States Office of Education. 

Nursery school work is a new adventure 
to most public school administrators. 
There are certain complexities inherent in 
the nursery school program due to the 
variety of services needed from trained 
teachers, nurses, nutritionists and parent 
educators and the variety of services given 
to young children, to their parents and 
through them to the whole community. 
The development of this program places a 
definite responsibility upon everyone in the 
field of early childhood education. Within 
the short time available for the organiza- 
tion of emergency nursery schools coopera- 
tive effort among members of the organiza- 
tions interested in the education and wel- 
fare of young children is absolutely essen- 
tial. In many situations an advisory com- 
mittee has been formed and has given valu- 
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are concerned with the process of de- 
veloping personalities. 

3. Characteristic of this conference as of 
previous ones of this group was the stress- 
ing of the need of more research in all 
phases of early childhood education. To 
avoid dogma and too early crystallization 
of half-truths in education we need con- 
stantly to search for new facts, and to be 
ready to assimilate the findings of scien- 
tific investigations. 


able assistance. Such a committee can enlist 
the services of other agencies in the locality 
as well as of individuals who can help fur- 
ther the program. The children from needy 
and unemployed families should be dis- 
covered and possible locations within the 
public school buildings or in buildings under 
the public school authority should be found 
and plans made for proper adjustment of 
the nursery school plant. Such a commit- 
tee can also help the local relief and school 
authorities in preparing the list of qualified 
teachers from those eligible for relief. 

State department of education, local 
school authorities and advisory committees 
may call upon the United States Office of 
Education for assistance with the educa- 
tional aspects of developing Emergency 
Nursery School programs. All materials 
prepared by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Emergency Nursery Schools and 
all information regarding the program of 
State assistance for the development of the 
nursery school project may be obtained 
from the Office of Education. 
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NEWS FROM HEADOUARTERS 


Mary E. LEEPER 











NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Ciara E. Kappes 


Those who knew Miss Clara E. Kapps, 
Assistant Professor of Education in Chico, 
California, State Teachers College will learn 
with deep regret of her death on October 11, 
1933, in Santa Ana, California. 

Born and reared in Oshkosh, Wisconsin, her 
service in the field of Education had extended 
into many States and covered almost forty 
years. She was a teacher in the Public Schools 
of Seattle, Washington, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
Youngstown, Ohio, and Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania; a member of the faculty of Stevens 
Point Normal in Wisconsin, the Lewiston 
Normal in Idaho and of the summer schools of 
the University of West Virginia, Columbia 
University, New York City University and 
Peabody College. For the past twelve years 
she directed teacher training in the Kinder- 
garten-Primary Department of the Chico, 
California, State Teachers College. Her passing 
is a loss to California and to Education that 
can not be measured. 


Know Your A.C.E. CoMMITTEES 


Chapter II—Here are the plans of the 
Extension Committee for the year: 


Publications 


1. To prepare Bulletins to aid in the under- 
standing of the value of kindergarten edu- 
cation. 

2. To gather material which will help the 
primary teacher to secure the right edu- 
cational conditions and to prepare ma- 


terial which will assist the primary 
teacher to carry forward a progressive 
curriculum. 

Cooperation 


1. To aid, when requested, communities 
where the kindergarten may be curtailed 
or eliminated or where the efficiency of 
the primary grades may be impaired 
through false economy. 


2. To cooperate with other organizations in 


| 


. 
i 


i 


their activities for the protection of the! 


education of the young child. 
Publicity 
To endeavor to keep before the public the 
needs of the young child by means of articles 


in magazines, educational journals, news- | 


papers and radio addresses. 
MarGaAret Cook Hoimgs, Chairman 


New BRANCHES 


The following new Branches have affiliated 
with the National A.C.E. this year: 

Bangor Kindergarten Club, Anna L. Fer- 
guson, Sec’y, 443 Hammond St., Bangor, 
Maine. 

Chautauqua Kindergarten Club, Charlotte 
Elliott, Pres., Mayville, New York. 


Bremerton A.C.E., Ruth Westenberg, Sec’y, 


Smith School, Bremerton, Washington. 


REMINDER TO BRANCH OFFICERS 


In October you received the first issue of the 
Branch Exchange for 1933-1934. Have the white 
report sheet and your dues for 1933-1934 been 
sent to Headquarters? It will be greatly ap- 
preciated if you will check on this matter at 
once with both your Secretary and your 
Treasurer in order that the bulletins for your 
officers may be correctly addressed and that 
postage and time, required in sending out sec- 
ond notices, may be saved. 


A.C.E. IN THE CONVENTION City 


Three types of A.C.E. Branches are repre- 
sented in Nashville, our 1934 convention city. 
Nashville City Schools 
URNS Ken cevnges Membership. . 209 
Davidson County A.C.E. Membership.. 99 
Peabody Elementary 
ee eee 5 Membership.. 45 
The Tennessee State A.C.E. also centers in 
Nashville this year as the President, Maycie 
Southall, is a member of the faculty of Peabody 
College for Teachers in Nashville. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


JAPAN KINDERGARTEN UNION 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Japan Kindergarten Union was held in July at 
Karuizawa with fifty members present. This 
organization, a Branch of the Association for 
Childhood Education, was founded by Miss 
Annie Lyon Howe who for many years was a 
leader in the work for young children in Japan. 
Miss Howe is now retired and lives in Fort 
Valley, Georgia. 

Three general topics were discussed during 
the convention: Parent Education, Children’s 
Literature, Children’s Music. Mr. S. Masuzaki, 
in speaking on ‘Work with Parents in Rural 
Japan,” told how a day nursery cared for 64 
children for fifty days at a cost of 15 yen. His 
message was: ‘‘Faith and enthusiasm are more 
important than money.” 

The new President of the Japan Union is 
Miss Anne Peavy, Lambuth Jo Gakuin, Osaka, 
and the Corresponding Secretary is Elizabeth 
F. Upton, Kurihama, Kanagawa Ken, Japan. 
The Japan Branch expects to be represented 
at the A.C.E. 1934 Convention by three 
delegates. 


CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


The Board of Managers of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers held its 
semiannual meeting in Washington, D. C., 
early in the fall. When asked what definite 
activities they would promote to relieve the 
educational emergency during the present 
school year, Mrs. Bradford, the National Presi- 
dent, summarized them as follows: 

“We expect to keep ourselves informed of 
school budgets and school needs. 

“We expect to support legislative programs to 
obtain emergency relief for the schools. 

“We hope to work with educators in stabilizing 
state support for education. 

“We hope to assist in keeping up enrollment of 
schools by giving aid to children who other- 
wise would be unable to attend school. 

“We are also planning to give at our parent- 
teacher meetings such information as school 
patrons and other tax payers need to arouse 
in them a sense of responsibility for the 
schools.” 

The thirty-eighth National Convention of 
the National Congress will be held in Des 
Moines, May 13-19, 1934. 


Pacitric Coast NuRSERY ASSOCIATION 


On November 10 and 11 the Pacific Coast 
Nursery Association met in Los Angeles on the 
campus of the University of California. This 
gathering represented also the first regional 
conference of ‘the National Association for 
Nursery Education and a detailed account of 
the recent meeting of the National Association 
in Toronto, Canada, was heard. 


Wor.tp FEDERATION OF EDUCATION 


The Association for Childhood Education 
holds membership in the World Federation of 
Education and pays annual dues to that organ- 
ization. It is the part of wisdom to be informed 
intelligently concerning affiliated organiza- 
tions. The World Federation of Education 
maintains Headquarters at 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Washington, D. C. We quote their 
objectives: 


1. To promote the cause of education in all 
its forms and to elevate the character of 
teaching throughout the world. 

. To secure international cooperation in 
all educational enterprises. 

3. To foster the dissemination of information 
concerning the progress of education in 
all its forms among nations and peoples. 

4. To devise and promote suitable and ef- 
fective means to bring into closer coordi- 
nation the various agencies in every 
civilized country which have to do with 
education. 

. To cultivate international good-will. 


6. To promote the interests of worldwide 
peace and understanding. 


bo 


ao 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Children of the Depression, University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minnesota— 
25¢. No. 6, 1933. 

Procedures in Curriculum Making, United 
States Department of the Interior, Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C.—10¢. No. 17, 
1933. 

Teaching the Social Studies in Grades 1, 2 and 
3, State Teachers College and Memphis Public 
Schools, Memphis, Tennessee, Curriculum 
Bulletin Number 2, 1933. 
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Editor, Auick TEMPLE 








Unusual pictures for children —The Hundred 
Children'—This collection of six large sized col- 
ored postcards showing little Chinese children 
of the Ming dynasty riding hobby horses, giv- 
ing a puppet show, writing and painting and 
doing acrobatic stunts just like any group of 
20th century children, is most delightful. 

The pictures are realistic, yet show fine re- 
gard for composition and simplicity of back- 
ground, easily appreciated by little children. 

The original silk scroll which is in the British 
Museum is over twenty-five feet long and nine 
and a half inches high, and illustrates the 
games and amusements of Chinese children in 
a series of compositions melting into each 
other. The artist is unknown, but the painting 
probably dates from the latter part of the Ming 
dynasty (14th-17th centuries). 

The child as an individual seems to be a later 
outgrowth in the portrayal of children in sculp- 
ture as presented in this recent publication? of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. A 
Picture Book of Children in Sculpture carries 
one along from the charming terra cottas of 
Donatello and Andrea della Robbia of the 15th 
century to the German, Flemish, French and 
English sculptors of the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies. The later nineteenth century and still 
more the early twentieth, found an absorbing 
interest in the child as an individual rather 
than in the softly modeled infants, all fat and 
dimples, of the 16th century, or the firmly 
muscular brood of Donatello. 

This picture book is representative of an 
ever-lengthening list being published for the 
special benefit of the children of London, and 
under the direction of the London Board of 
Education. 

The Child’s world is constantly changing. 
Therefore, the collection of pictures chosen for 
the Studio’s special number Art for Children’ is 
drawn from the art of all periods and coun- 
tries—European and Asiatic—which would 


1 The Hundred Children. London: The British Museum, 
1931. Set of six post cards. 1 shilling. 

2A Picture Book of Children in Sculpture. London: Victoria 
and Albert Museum. Pp. 22. 

* Ana M. Berry and C. Geoffrey Holme. Art for Children. 
New York: The Studio, 1932. Pp. ix +150. 


have appeared a medley to the generation that 
traveled by stagecoach, but will not seem 
strange to those accustomed to the cinema and‘ 
the travel of today. 

The illustrations are grouped, not according 
to countries, but in a way more likely to inter. 
est the child—with an explanatory letter-pregs 
to focus attention on the picture or appeal to 
the imagination. Parents and teachers will find 
suggestions for awakening curiosity, stimulat- 
ing initiative, and inviting comparisons, 

What child would not enjoy seeing how 
“other artists’’ have painted angels’ or fairies’ 
wings in the chapter entitled ‘‘The Book of 
Angels dnd Fairies,”’ or how much there is to 
making animals move as in the Escaping Ele 
phant, Mogul Painting included in the chap- 
ter on Beasts. In these days of airplanes and 
high buildings, looking down on such a scene 
as Akbar’s Procession of Boats at Agra does not 
tax the imagination of our 20th century child. 

In the portrait of Pepito by Goya, any child 
would enjoy the shinyness of the glossy velvet 
coat, the shimmering satin trousers, the gleam- 
ing pony skin, the dark shining eyes of this 
rather stolid, old-fashioned little boy. 

The printed sections of the book designated 
to be read by ten year olds and to be read or 
told to younger children express the author’s 
understanding of the thoughts and feelings of 
children. 

The toys that children played with in days 
gone by have been brought together in this 
special number of the Studio. Search was made 
through the museums and private collections 
of Germany, Austria and Hungary, of Scandi- 
navia, Switzerland, England and America. The 
list of the museums alone would be valuable 
for the teacher-traveler abroad. 

Children and grown people too still like 
what children liked two hundred or 1,000 
years ago. 

The carved Swedish wooden horse from 
Dalecarlia, painted in scarlet, green and white, 
is the very same one that Elsa Moeschlin tells 
us of in The Little Red Horse, and again Annie 


4 C. Geoffrey Holme. Children’s Toys of Yesterday. New York. 
The Studio, 1932. P. 128. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Bergmann pictures for us in Carl’s Wooden 
Horse, a story by Lois Donaldson. 
Ciara P. REYNOLDS 
Director of Art, Seattle Public Schools 


Curriculum studies from the University of 
California.—Notwithstanding the very large 
number of published reports of ‘‘units of work” 
which have engaged the attention of elemen- 
tary school children, a comparatively recent 
one* will be of interest not only because of its 
excellent concrete material but for at least 
three other reasons. In the first place, this 
book reports studies carried on in the inter- 
mediate grades of which there have been fewer 
accounts than of similar studies in the lower 
school. In the second place, the units are defi- 
nitely social studies units, developed through a 
variety of activities interesting to children, 
rather than mere activity units, with compara- 
tively little attention to subject matter, which 
seems to be characteristic of many such units. 
And finally, the work here reported was done 
by inexperienced student teachers. These stu- 
dents were members of the Teachers College of 
the University of California at Los Angeles. 
Their work was directed, of course, by trained 
and experienced supervisors and they had the 
sympathetic cooperation of the entire training 
school staff. Miss Seeds, the principal, says of 
their work, “‘If in any respect their results have 
been superior to those attained by traditional 
methods the credit may rightly be given to the 
methods they have used.” (P. 2.) Miss Seeds 
states also that the pupils have not only at- 
tained normal achievement, but they have 
reached accomplishment quotients equal to, or 
better than, those of the best schools taught by 
experienced and excellent teachers. The ‘‘stud- 
ies’ take the form of detailed reports of three 
units of work in the social studies: A Study of 
Chinese Life in the Fourth Grade, A Study of 
Colonial Life in the Fifth Grade, A Study of 
Aeronautics in the Sixth Grade. To each of 
these units is devoted a period of from twelve 
to twenty-two weeks. Each report includes: 


1. A very detailed narrative account of the 
study. 

2. A statement of all the subject matter and 
the enterprises involved in it with dia- 
grams and specific instructions for carry- 
ing on the enterprises. 

3. Other modes of approach and suggestive 
enterprises involving similar subjects. 

* Charles W. Waddell, Corrine A. Seeds, and Natalie White. 


Editors. Major Units in the Social Studies. New York: The John 
Day Company, 1932. Pp. 340. 
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4. An annotated bibliography for teachers 
together with one for children. Any 
teacher planning to carry on similar stud- 
ies would find all of this excellent material 
exceedingly helpful and suggestive. 


The editors have selected these particular 
units for publication from several other inten- 
sive studies which have “proved worthwhile 
and educative for children.”’ The fourth grade 
list, for example, includes Indians of Cali- 
fornia, The Spanish Period in California, 
Mexican Life, The Aztecs, Italian Life, The 
Romans, The Japanese, The Negro. Granted 
that two or three of these subjects would sup- 
ply valuable material for a year of study, cer- 
tain of them must be relatively more valuable 
than others for these California children. One 
wonders why, then, such subjects have not been 
selected and organized as a course of study in 
social studies rather than using each year any 
two or three from such a list, and similarly with 
the other grades. How else can one provide a 
unified body of experience and subject matter 
which is sufficiently comprehensive and se- 
quential? 

The sponsors of this program believe that 
the activities involved in the social studies 
should serve as the integrating center of the 
school life. They recognize the need for drill 
in such subjects as spelling, numbers, writing, 
etc., and believe that the need should grow out 
of the central interests. They admit, however, 
that sometimes it does not. Of course it does 
not, and why should this be the ideal? There is 
ample evidence that children of this age recog- 
nize the need for attaining some skill in these 
subjects and easily become interested in ac- 
quiring such skill. 

The general setting for the work reported 
and the educational point of view of the staff 
sponsoring it, together with a brief discussion 
of art, music, and physical education as related 
to a program centering largely in the social 
studies, are presented in the introductory 
chapters, covering about sixty pages. The re- 
mainder of the volume is devoted entirely to 
the elaborate reports already described. 


An interpretation of the therapeutic process 
illustrated by two case studies.—Exploration in 
the field of Child Behavior is being carried on 
by many groups and from many angles. ‘““The 
Problem Child’? meets us at every turn. The 
Dynamics of Therapy’ is not just another book 


1 Jessie Taft, The Dynamics of Therapy in a Controlled Rela- 
tionship. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. Pp. 296. 
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on the problem child, but a description of a 
real adventure in the realm of personality 
development. Here are two complete records of 
Dr. Taft’s relationship with a seven year old 
girl and a seven year old boy. The interaction 
between Dr. Taft and each of these children, 
the subtle understanding of the child’s motives 
and needs illustrate what is termed “relation- 
ship therapy.” Dr. Taft explains the substitu- 
tion of the word “therapy” for the word ‘‘treat- 
ment.” “‘The word ‘therapy’ has no verb in 
English for which I am grateful; it cannot do 
anything to anybody, hence can better repre- 
sent a process going on, observed perhaps, 
understood perhaps, assisted perhaps, but not 
applied.” 

After each case study there is an interpreta- 
tion of the material, and interesting compar- 
isons are made between the Rankian approach 
in child analysis, represented in these studies, 
and the experiments by Anna Freud and Mel- 
anie Klein. While the lay reader or the teacher 
may not follow the more technical aspects of 
the discussion, the clarity of the style and the 
naturalness of Dr. Taft’s approach to the prob- 
lem suggest applications in less controlled situ- 
ations involving the relationship between 
children and adults. As far as the teacher- 
child relationship is concerned, it is hopeful 
that short contacts may have meaning in the 
child’s life. In describing John’s refusal to 
conform or learn in school, Dr. Taft says, 
“With an understanding, skillful teacher, John 
might easily find in school another source of 
therapy as genuine as any which the profes- 
sional therapist could offer.” 

The Dynamics of Therapy leaves one with the 
wish that teachers and parents and other 
authoritarians might accept its philosophy. 
“No one wants another to apply any process 
to the inmost self, however desirable a change 
in personality and behavior may seem objec- 
tively. ...I know in advance that no one is 
going to experience change, call it growth or 
progress if you have the courage, because I 
think it would be good for society, good for 
his family and friends or even good for himself. 
I know equally well that no one is going to 
take help from me because someone else thinks 
it is desirable. ... My knowledge and my skill 
avail nothing, unless they are accepted and 
used by the other.” 


Jut1A WADE ABBOT 


Director of Kindergarten Education 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


Personality in infants——Has a baby a pep. 
sonality? No mother has ever doubted it, ng 
did Dr. Shirley’ after two years of weekly visit! 
to twenty-five babies. But it is another matte 
to prove it scientifically. In the first place pep. 
sonality is an elusive concept. Its essence seems 
so often to lie in that residuum which eludes 
measurement. Dr. Shirley says ‘‘It is the whole 
jewel, of which geniality, submissiveness, am-| 
bition, neatness, agility of body, nimbleneg} 
of wit, and an almost interminable array of 
physical, intellectual, social and emotional 
traits are each but facets....It has fow 
major attributes: all-pervasiveness, pattern, 
permanency, and the possibility of develop. 
ment or change.” If we grant this definition we 
can say that if the facets Dr. Shirley studied 
make up a relatively fixed pattern in each of 
the twenty-five the ‘‘whole jewel’? must be 
present practically from birth. 

Dr. Shirley compares each baby with the 
average of the group in such traits as vocaliza- 
tion, locomotion, manipulation, irritability, 
attention-getting behavior and escape mani- 
festations and finds, as might be expected, 
that there is much more constancy in develop- 
mental scores than in irritability and social 
reactions, and also that babies differ in their de- 
gree of constancy in the various traits. She con- 
cludes that ‘“‘Traits are constant enough to 
make it plausible that a nucleus of personality 
exists at birth and that this nucleus persists 
and grows and determines to a certain degree 
the relative importance of the various traits. 
Some change is doubtless wrought by environ- 
mental factors, but this change is limited by 
the limitations the original personality 
nucleus.”’ 

But again the unmeasurable residuum re- | 
mains to be described qualitatively in the re- 
maining chapters. Here it appears that the 
several personalities can in no way be attrib- 
uted to the particular methods of up-bringing 
which were used. Rather they appear to be 


of 





related to other personalities in the same 

families. 

The book is both a clear presentation of the 

results of a well conducted scientific study and 

a delightfully written, very convincing account 

of twenty-five very real human beings which 

one needs no psychological background to en- 
joy and appreciate. 

Mary A. M. LEE 
Chicago 
1 Mary M. Shirley. The First Two Years: Volume III, “Per- 


sonality Manifestations.” Minneapolis: The University of 
Minnesota Preas, 1933. Pp. xi+228. $2.00. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The scientific study of children.—Like beauty 
the similarity between books labeled Child 
Psychology goes no deeper than the cover. 
One who is interested in the subject should go 
deeper in making his selection. If he is in the 
main behavioristic in his outlook, if he is inter- 
ested primarily in scientific study of children 
and wants the latest available summary of ex- 
perimental results he will do well to choose 
Dr. Jersild’s text.! He will find an astonishingly 
complete and compact presentation of what is 
known at present about the new born child, 
emotions, learning, development of language, 
social behavior and understanding, intelligence 
testing, and personality and character. He will 
find authority given for practically every state- 
ment and experimental justification for every 
conclusion, and also sound practical applica- 
tions of findings—especially valuable ones in 
the three chapters on emotions. He will find a 
list of references at the end of each chapter 
which combines brevity with completeness by 
omitting almost all publications prior to 1925. 
There is no time limit at the other end for 
many of the studies listed are still in progress 
in New York. This advance information gives 
one something of the thrill of a preview but 
may be a little unfair to unpublished results 
in other places with which of necessity the 
author cannot be in such close touch. 

The reader will not find, on the other hand, 
historical background or discussion of theo- 
retical interpretations of child life or even a 
critical evaluation of its methods. In spite of 
this intentional delimitation of its scope Dr. 
Jersild’s book is admirably suited to use as a 
text book where access to periodicals is diffi- 
cult. 

Mary A. M. LEE 
Chicago 


A new edition of a text in child psychology.— 
In 1918 when Norsworthy and Whitley’s 
Psychology of Childhood came out it was one 
of the best texts available on the subject. It 
followed the best tradition of its day in its 
effort to describe original nature and the mech- 
anism of its modification by learning, accord- 
ing to Thorndike’s scheme of satisfiers and 
annoyers. It gave long consideration to play 
as a key to stages of child development, de- 
voted chapters to attention, imagination and 
memory, and everywhere sought for instincts. 
The latter was a useful concept then for it 


1 Arthur T. Jersild. Child Psychology. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1933. Pp. xiii+462. $3.00. 
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called attention to much in the behavior of 
children which, before Tiedemann, had passed 
unnoticed. In the past fifteen years child be- 
havior has been scrutinized under so many 
microscopes that the term “instinct” has lost 
both its meaning and its pragmatic value. 

Now we have a new edition! largely rewrit- 
ten with much new material added, but it is 
not perhaps the sort of book which can be 
“brought up to date.” It was too perfect an 
expression of its day. Its instincts are less con- 
spicuous, experimental results are quoted and 
well summarized (though their source is often 
not given), and there is a new introductory 
chapter.... But the academic students of 
today may find the typical child tendencies too 
generalized, too abstractly given with too 
little indication of the relative degrees of 
variability of the different traits. They will 
find useful, however, the clear presentation of 
heredity doctrines and the final chapter deal- 
ing with historical background and interpreta- 
tions of child development. It is to be regretted 
that this part has been abridged and the chap- 
ter on statistical method cut out. 

Nevertheless just because the book is not 
like other contemporary texts it will find a 
public which will read it with interest and 
profit. Teachers who want to obtain a compre- 
hensive summary of developmental trends and 
the characteristics and interests of children at 
various ages will welcome it, and it is to them 
the book is, after all, primarily addressed. 
They will find useful the practical suggestions 
which are given at the end of many chapters. 
Mother study groups and elementary classes 
in child psychology will benefit by the topics 
for discussion and practical exercises. 

The book is unusual in the range of material 
which it includes. There are chapters on moral 
and on religious development, and on excep- 
tional children, physically as well as mentally. 
It gives a large proportion of its space to ado- 
lescence, not in a separate section but through- 
out the book, as related to lower levels of 
development. It continues from its earlier 
edition two cross sections of child life: at five 
and eleven. Finally it appends a brief glossary 
of psychological terms which is more appre- 
ciated by the average reader than is often 
realized. 

Mary A. M. Leg 
Chicago 


1Naomi Norsworthy and Mary T. Whitley. The Psychology 
of Childhood. (Revised Edition) New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1933. Pp. 515. $1.80. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
PRIMARILY FOR TEACHERS 
CHARTERS, W. W. 

Motion Pictures and Youth: A Summary. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. Pp. 
vii +102. $1.50. 

DysINGER, WENDELL L. 
TIAN A. 

The Emotional Responses of Children to the 
Motion Picture Situation. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1933. Pp. xiii +285. 
$2.00. 

HENLEY, Faye, 

A Teacher’s Source Book in Literature Units for 
Elementary Grades and Junior High School. 
Indianapolis: Galena Press, 1933. Pp. 60. 
$0.50. 


AND RucKMICK, CHRIS- 


PRIMARILY FOR CHILDREN 


Brooks, Rutu. 
The Ruth Brooks Cross Word Puzzle Book, No. 


(Continued from page 187) 


The value of the treasure house of im- 
pressions is brought home to us by the fol- 
lowing: 


When school started this year, I looked 
out to see boats and saw bricks. In Miss 
T.’s room I look out and imagine I can see 
the bridge. 

—ANNE 


In utilizing» the outlook, we have en- 
deavored to avail ourselves of opportuni- 
ties as they arose, to permit freedom with 
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2. Boston: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Com. 
pany, 1933. Pp. 127. $1.35. 
Davis, Epita V. 

Celia’s Choice. Boston: Lothrop, Lee and Shep. 

ard Company, 1933. Pp. 319. $1.50. 
Dup.ey, ALBERTUS T. 

A Spy of ’76. Boston: Lothrop, Lee and Shep. 

ard Company, 1933. Pp. 323. 
Harris, Hucu KING. 

Pepper: A Dog’s Own Story. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard Company, 1933. Pp. 253, 
$1.50. 

Hoyt, VANCE JOSEPH. 

Zorra: The Biography of a Gray Foz. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company, 1933. 
Pp. 125. $1.50. 

Linpsay, Maup. 


The Storyland Tree. Boston: Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard Company, 1933. Pp. 159. $1.50. 


judgment, and to recognize differences in 
ability between grade levels. There has 
been unusual opportunity to build a visual 
background and to help interpret these im- 
pressions. From these mental pictures ex- 
pression has taken form in various ways, es- 
pecially in the manifestation of a growing 
interest in human activities. Although re- 
sults are not always tangible, these experi- 
ences will mean for the children better un- 
derstandings, deeper appreciations, quick- 
ened imaginations, and more sympathetic 
interests, all of which makes for richer liv- 
ing. 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES 


Editor, Etta Ruta Boyce 








Mental Hygiene in its October quarterly 
issue reports the twenty-fifth anniversary 
meetings of the founding of the Mental- 
Hygiene Movement. These were held in New 
Haven in May, 1933, and consisted of two 
sessions of papers and addresses and a recep- 
tion. Two of the papers deal specifically with 
the elementary school and so should be men- 
tioned here. They are, Mental Hygiene in the 
School, by William John Cooper, then United 
States Commissioner of Education, and Ad- 
justing the Curriculum to the Child, by V. T. 
Thayer, Educational Director, Ethical Cul- 
ture Schools, New York City. Dr. Cooper 
recognizes that in this period of retrenchment 
it may seem strange to talk of new fields of 
work for our schools, but he thinks none the 
less that important new things should be under 
consideration now so that when opportunity 
comes they may be introduced. He puts it 
thus, ‘‘In the elementary field I look for two 
important additions in the near future. ... I 
think that the depression is likely to squeeze 
out such water as in the curriculum, leaving 
only the more solid subjects which really min- 
ister to present-day needs. When it is possible 
to add again to our schools, we must be ready 
with the subjects that are really worth while. 
The subjects that I have in mind are natural 
science and mental hygiene.” 

He then gives a brief historical survey of the 
development of public schools showing how 
much more need there is today for helping the 
individual child to adjust himself to the de- 
mands of society. He stresses the fact that 
punishment is seldom the way to do this, 
saying, ‘‘In the not far distant future every 
school administrator must either know all the 
facts before he disciplines a pupil or at least 
must have the means of getting those facts.”’ 
Speaking on the growth of interest in and 
emphasis on character education, he says, “I 
do not believe that we can ever teach character 
in the same way in which we teach geography. 
I think a new technique is required—more like 
the technique used in mental hygiene than like 
anything else at the present time.’’ Lastly he 


stressed the value and importance of child 
guidance clinics, with the belief that even in 
small communities the principles of child 
guidance can be known and practiced. Dr. 
Thayer in his discussion of the curriculum be- 
gins with a brief statement of the progress of 
the mental hygiene movement in education. 
Here as elsewhere it has started with the worst 
cases first, the subnormal and the abnormal. 
From that field it has advanced to include all 
children. As he expresses it, “‘An increasing 
sensitiveness and awareness of the subtle in- 
fluences that operate in the lives of human be- 
ings has stimulated an intelligent concern re- 
garding all the factors that play upon the grow- 
ing child.’”’ He shows how the failure of an in- 
dividual child may lead to an investigation 
of condition which will ‘‘modify and alter the 
play of all forces bearing upon him—with one 
exception, the school curriculum.” As he puts 
it, ‘This remains as one of those immutable 
forces in life before which children are to bend 
or to prostrate themselves, but which they dare 
not presume to alter!’’ This is perhaps an ex- 
treme statement since the curricula of the 
elementary schools seem to be in a constant 
state of flux. It may perhaps be justified, since 
in many cases the constant changes in curricula 
are not made on the basis of any new prin- 
ciples or in line with educational progress, but 
are simply restatements of the same old things. 

His statement of the primary purpose of 
education is that it is to orient the child in his 
world. This is in contrast to two tendencies 
which have recently been dominating educa- 
tion. The first, he says, is “the oversimplified 
behavioristic explanation of learning which 
has permeated the so-called science of educa- 
tion thus reducing teaching to an activity little 
higher than animal training.’’ What a descrip- 
tive phrase! The second he calls, “the retreat 
into mysticism that characterizes much of the 
so-called ‘creative learning,’ to promote which 
teachers are told that they must follow the 
leads of children’s spontaneous purposing and 
rest content, not with influencing and guiding 
their pupils along the road to worthy interests, 
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but with merely, ‘watching them grow.’ ” To 
utilize the principles of mental hygiene in 
planning the school curriculum means, he says, 
“that we shall build the program of studies 
for individuals and groups with an eye to the 
pupil’s progressive orientation. And_ this 
orientation is a way of helping him to cope 
effectively with the situations and conditions 
that press immediately upon him. This involves 
—as an educational program—an analysis of 
the life situations that confront children at 
different ages.’’ He then gives some concrete 
illustrations of how this may be done. He be- 
lieves that through the acceptance of this as a 
guiding principle and by working it out there 
will be found a ‘‘way of reconciling what often 
seem to be two opposing conceptions of educa- 
tion: education for individual expression and 
development and education as adjustment to 
the social order.”’ 


In the same journal Dr. James P. Lichten- 
berger of the University of Pennsylvania 
writes on, The Changing Family in a Chang- 
ing World. This is a topic on which there is at 
the moment so much discussion and so many 
fears are expressed that the family as an in- 
stitution is not standing up to the demands of 
the times that two of his comments are of 
special interest. The first is his belief that the 
family is today no less disturbed than any other 
institution. In fact it is probable that “‘it is 
really rather less disturbed than any of the 
others.”’ The second, reached after a compre- 
hensive, if brief statement, of the many changes 
in it is the following conclusion, ‘‘No, I think 
there is no danger of the disappearance of the 
family, though it may change more than we 
think it will. Rather, in getting rid of all those 
functions which it carried at great sacrifice in 
the past, it has the finest opportunity that it 
has ever had in human history to develop the 
type of institution that will have the greatest 
contribution to make to human welfare and 
happiness.”’ 


An article in the same journal by Hazel M. 
Cushing of Rochester on Parent Education as 
a Mode in Mental Hygiene gives the results 
of a study in this field. The groups involved 
were made up of seventy-five mothers meeting 
for two hours every other week from October 
to May under the guidance of a professional 
worker in Parent Education. Reports were 
asked for but not urged, and were received 
from about one-fourth of the participants. This 
article is an analysis of these reports and is very 
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suggestive. The informal group-discussig§ that “ 
method was the one most in use and the a child n 
are listed, which served as material. Thirteg} becom 
points are mentioned sufficiently often to fg} the chi 
worth noting: do not 
1. Personal assistance received. Quo 
2. Acquisition of specific knowledge aboy the suf 
children. pene 
3. Realization of the universality of prob shou 
lems. menta 
4, That there is a definite relation betwee also . 
child behavior and the environment. fact : 
5. An increase in satisfying family relation. =" 
ships. rs 
6. A reevaluation and a new definition of school 
parenthood. unl 
7. A marked improvement in parental at — 
titude. — 
8. Acquisition of specific techniques, “‘tricks basis | 
of the trade.” twent 
9. A new and vital interest and outlet for wordy 
mothers. lack t 
10. Closer school and home relationship. me 
11. Stimulation to worth while reading. ) sieeit 
12. A general consciousness of heightened oe 
intellectual activity. as 
13. A new source of interest with one’s he a 
husband. — 
six is I 
The writer remarks that this is “perhaps a | tive e 
somewhat pathetic commentary upon the tend- | On th 
ency to divergence in the interests of married | shoul 
couples.”’ The findings are stimulating to any | many 
one who is interested in parent education. enoug 
severe 
In Educational Administration and Super} with s 
vision for October, Herschel T. Manuel and } , defi 
Mary Thompson Voyer of The University of | 4 sug 
Dallas and the Dallas Public Schools, respee- } py ag 
tively, write on, What Shall We Expect of the | to sol 
Child Who Enters School at Six Years of | prom 
Age? This is a discussion of the reading situa- | goynt 
tion among first graders as found in Texas with | he fg 
some suggestions as to how the problems found | jndiy: 
may be solved. They find the ordinary age | |eyels 
grade table “depressing” and cite the Texas | expre 
figures in a recent study reported by F. C. | ent gi 
Ayers. These show that in cities of over 100,- ° 
000 population only 56.6 per cent of the pupils | Ed 
were as young as six years, the rest being over- | lishes 
age, or retarded, assuming they had entered at | Elem 
six. Also about 32 per cent of the low first | panel 
grade pupils were repeaters. The authors con- | ment 
sider this a bad situation but believe that it is Marc 
not so bad as it appears at first sight since it , steno 
may be in part due to the child’s inability and Y 
uta 


not to the school’s faulty methods. They say 
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that “reading is the hurdle” over which the 
child must pass to reach the second grade. It 
becomes therefore important to know whether 
the child of six can learn to read, and here they 
do not find conclusive evidence. 

Quoting from Washburne and Morphett, 
the suggestion is given that “In the interest of 
economy in teaching, the teaching of reading 
should be postponed until the child has a 
mental age of six and a half years, and they 
also give as the general opinion of teachers the 
fact that mental maturity is a factor in the 
failure of many six-year-olds. They print, how- 
ever, some tables from studies in the Dallas 
schools which indicate that ‘‘in the case of 
some children reading readiness does not cor- 
respond closely to mental age.”” However in 
summary they say, “a rough estimate on the 
basis of the evidence at hand is that about 
twenty or twenty-five per cent of six-year- 
olds in general are mentally too immature or 
lack the specific reading readiness for rapid 
progress in reading.”’ The question naturally 
arises as to whether these children should be 


) admitted to school at all. These authors say 


that they should, but that these facts indicate 
the need for the school to ‘‘be prepared to offer 
a varied program to beginners. If a child of 
six is not ready to read, he must be given educa- 
tive experiences which do not require reading. 
On the other hand, if he is ready to read, he 
should have that opportunity, for it is a key to 
many other educative experiences.”’ Oddly 
enough while the kindergarten is mentioned 
several times by these authors and apparently 
with approval, there is no indication that it has 
a definite contribution to make to this problem. 
A suggestion is made that to group children 
by age levels rather than by grades might help 


to solve the present stigma that lies in non- 


promotion. In summary they say, “Child ac- 
counting would be simplified, integration would 
be facilitated, and possibly adjustments to 
individual differences would be made easier if 
levels of work in the elementary school were 
expressed in terms of years instead of the pres- 
ent grades.”’ 


Educational Method in its October issue pub- 
lishes under the heading Frontier Problems in 
Elementary Education, a summary of the 
panel discussion at the meeting of the Depart- 
in Minneapolis, 
March 1, 1933. This is prepared from the 
stenographic reports taken at the time and it 
seems impossible to adequately summarize it, 
but a few interesting quotations may be made. 
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J. Cayce Morrison, “I would be right and 
progressive.” F. H. Bair, ‘‘The heart of the 
problem of the emerging elementary schools 
lies in the development of an adequate social 
program.” Leo J. Brueckner, ‘““How can you 
tell that the typical progressive school achieves 
better its ends than the present school does? 
We have no proof. That is merely an assump- 
tion for which there is no evidence whatever.” 
Dr. Laura Zirbes, “I think it is no longer true 
that the progressive schools are themselves 
primarily concerned with measuring what they 
are doing in terms of standard tests. Increas- 
ingly we are having people investigate the very 
unique and distinctive aspects of the educa- 
tional frontiers.’”’ Goodwin Watson, “‘I wonder 
if the attempt to measure some of the objec- 
tives which are to the fore, as we think about 
education at present, isn’t going to lead us into 
some new ways of thinking about measure- 
ment and ways of measurement.” John A. 
Spargo, speaking of New Jersey, ““We have 
tried to take away all the barriers to the 
frontiers, that teachers and people in the 
school can become progressive, and every 
avenue through the state department has been 
used to give suggestions to teachers on ways in 
which they can become progressive, not at 
all trying to thrust it upon them.” 


Progressive Education for October publishes 
A Parent’s Protest under the title, In the 
Sacred Name of Education. Written anony- 
mously an editorial note tells us that it is the 
frank criticism by a courageous parent of a 
progressive public school. If courageous one 
wonders why anonymous! The Editor goes on 
to indicate that the school may be at fault in 
not having met certain criteria which are here 
set up. The questions are asked, “Has the 
school made sure that the teachers understand 
the progressive program and check their work 
in terms of what is really happening to each 
child? Have the teachers and principals made 
their new program and aims clear to the com- 
munity of parents? Have they given complaints 
a sympathetic hearing and tried to find some 
basis for mutual cooperation? These are ques- 
tions which any school might well ask itself.” 
Perhaps the most interesting point in the 
article is the statement that with no inclina- 
tion toward suburban living these parents took 
a house which would enable their child to have 
the advantages of a “much-praised school- 
system.” Perhaps there is some indication of 
why the school is not satisfactory. The objec- 
tions seem to be, in summary: 
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1. The children do not get enough skill in 
fundamentals. 

2. There is specialization, so that all children 
can not participate in all activities. 

3. There is not enough formal discipline so 
that order, quiet, respect for teacher and 
other children are not developed. 

4. There is no check up on results. 

5. Teachers do not measure up to what 
should be required of them. 

Quoting, “We wish too, that besides a degree, 
the teacher might have an integrity that could 
not fail to be felt by the children.” Finally that 
parents’ suggestions are not well received. 


Child Study for November is devoted to The 
Development of Social Attitudes. Children 
in a Changing World, by V. T. Thayer; What 
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the Family Thinks, by Marion M. Miller; Thy 
Spirit and The Letter, by Harrison Sackey 
Elliott; Education on a New Frontier, by 
R. Bruce Raup; Parents Under Pressure, by 
Jean Schick Grossman; are the articles whi 
give different points of view on this topie 
There is furthermore a presentation of Ow. 
selves and The Other Fellow in which worker 
in different fields write about children’s at 
titudes toward the “underprivileged” and what 
we can do about them. A parent, an educator 
and a psychiatric social worker each writes o 
this topic. In summary “Those of us who bring 
to adult living a feeling-nature built on positive 
and out-going childhood experience, and who 
add to this attitude of mind and heart an inter. 
est in facts about social problems are in a pose 
tion to decide what their responsibility is.” 


Four People Reading 


This is a quiet, beautiful event, 
Four people reading poetry together, 
Two men, two women, each in turn intent 


On one old volume 


bound in sober leather... 


Not with stern drumbeats in one rhythm bound, 


On some incredible 


brave march proceeding, 


Not in a dance, carefree, with scarves enwound 
Could they seem closer, happier, more unheeding, 
Than in the spell of this one poem’s sound, 
Spoken by their four voices gravely reading. 


—WINIFRED WELLES, in Blossoming Antlers. 


(Continued from page 176) 
its worth in the education of children. What 
group is in a better position to evaluate 
this early period of childhood than the 
members of this Association for Childhood 
Education? We shall be falling short if 
school administrators, and budget makers 


(New York: Viking.) 


do not look to us for advice and for guid- 
ance. We are the group who does know 
what phases of early education may easily 
come under sane budget cutting and what 
curtailments will affect the lives of the chil- 
dren today and reduce their chances of 
being happy, useful citizens of tomorrow. 
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What Facts Are Known A bout the Psychology of 
Children’s Art? About forty years ago there ap- 
peared in the Pedagogical Seminary under the 
leadership of G. Stanley Hall, a very interest- 
ing series of articles on children’s drawings. 
These articles were the results of studies of 
children’s actual work and many of them led 
to the same suggestion for teachers, namely 
that the teaching of art to the young child 
should be related to his psychological growth 
and that great freedom of individual expression 
should be encouraged during the early years. 

Yet the new knowledge thus gained through 
these studies has been very slow in permeating 
into the rank and file of our kindergarten and 
primary grades. Conventional patterns are 
still given out to guide children in adorning 
their school-room windows with stiff rows of 
little candlesticks and daffodils, and conform- 
ity of expression is still expected by many 
teachers. The lag of teaching practice behind 
scientific findings is nowhere greater than in art 
work with young children. 

Further impetus to more intelligent guidance 
of children in their artistic interests is sure to 
come from a series of research studies! which is 
just published from the psychological labora- 
tories of the University of Iowa. To review 
these adequately would be to fill a whole issue 
of this magazine. Space can, rather, only 
permit us to mention the main findings of 
several of the studies and leave the more de- 
tailed points to the reader who cares to review 
the studies in the original thus to get a rich 
fund of new ideas and information. The studies 
in this series which bear on young children are 
in brief as follows: 


I. Discrimination of Compositional Balance at 
the Pre-School Level. 

The purpose of this study was to find out 
whether young children have the ability to 
discriminate balance. 

The procedure was to put two sets of blocks 
in two show cases, one box in each case; in the 
first case the blocks were built into a construc- 
tion that was symmetrical or in balance, in the 

_! University _of Iowa. Studies in the Psychology of Art. 


ceton, N. Y., and Albany, N. Y.: Psychological Mono- 
graphs, Vol. xlv, 1933. Pp. 188. 


second case the blocks were built into an ex- 
actly similar composition except that it was 
not in balance. The child was led into the room 
and seated on a chair facing the two cases. On 
the floor in front of him was a third set of 
blocks exactly like the first two except that 
the blocks were unassembled. The experi- 
menter then said to the child, ‘‘Will you build 
one of these for me?” (indicating the sets in 
the cases). If no response followed he was urged 
with: “Build either one you want to—I know 
you can do it.” After that the child was left 
to himself to build, but after he was finished 
he was asked: ‘“‘Which one was that?” in order 
to be very sure which model the child was ac- 
tually trying to copy. Afterwards he was asked: 
“Which one of these is the nicer?” or further 
“What’s wrong with this one?”’ Six paired sets 
of models were thus presented to the child over 
a number of days. 

Thirty-eight children, ranging in age from 
2 yrs. 1 mo. to 5 yrs. 8 mo. were thus studied, 
and these conclusions drawn. 

1. Of the 185 attempts to construct on the 
part of all the children 142, or more than 
three-fourths, were attempts to copy the 
balanced model. Of the 175 times the 
children were asked which model they 
preferred 135 times they liked the bal- 
anced composition best. Therefore the 
author writes: ‘Experimental evidence, 
beyond the possibility of chance, showed 
that at the pre-school level balance in tri- 
dimensional designs is preferred to unbal- 
ance.” 

2. Individuals varied greatly in their ability 
to discriminate between balance and un- 
balance in the models. 

3. Individuals varied greatly in their ability 
to reconstruct simple compositions from a 
model. 

4. The ability to reconstruct, under the 
simple conditions of this experiment, was 
not correlated with aesthetic discrimina- 
tion. That is, although many children 
tried to copy the more aesthetic model, 
this did not mean that they could copy it 
well. 

5. Aesthetic discrimination of balance was 
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not highly correlated with general intel- 
ligence, as measured by the Stanford 
Revision of the Binet-Simon test. 


II. The Sensitivity of Children of Pre-School 
Age to Rhythm in Graphic Form. 

The purpose of this study was to find out 
whether or not young children are sensitive 
to rhythm in design. 

The procedure was to present to the children, 
one child at a time, six pictorial border designs 
in color having as motifs, rabbits, ducks, chil- 
dren, birds, dogs and boats. There were seven 
repetitions of each unit in each border and one 
empty space to be filled in by the child. The 
empty space was placed near the end of the 
series of units so the swing of the movement 
could be felt before the interruption occurred. 
Of the four substitution units, which were 
given the child to choose from, one was going 
the same direction as the ones in the border, 
one the opposite direction and two were doing 
something entirely different. If any of the three 
different units were placed in the space, the con- 
tinuous rhythmic movement of the whole 
border was broken. 

Abstract designs, with empty spaces to be 
similarly filled in by the child, were also given. 

The results follow: 

1. There was a definite increase in score 
with chronological age from the two- 
year age level through the six-year age 
level (the ages of the oldest children tested) 
there being a correlation of +.69. 

. There was no positive relationship be- 
tween sensitivity of rhythm of design 
and intelligence as measure by the Stan- 
ford Binet and Kuhlmann tests. 


III. An Experimental Investigation of the 
Sensitivity of Children to Compositional Unity. 
In this research 100 pre-school children 
ranging in age from four years to seven were 
tested for ability to arrange three-dimensional 
objects in a unified group. The results in- 
dicated. 
1. While most of the children showed little 
or no consistent appreciation of unity 
in arrangement, a few children were 
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sensitive to unity in a very high degre 
. Apparently there was no relationship § 
tween sensitivity to unity and mental ag 
. The data of this experiment did not pro 
sex differences in sensitivity to unity q 
be significant, but there was some ten 
ency in favor of the girls. 


IV. The Sensitivity of Children and Adults i 
Color Harmony. 

In this study nearly 600 children and adul 
were given a test to measure their sensitivitj 
to color harmony. (They were asked to choog 
a scarf to harmonize with the dress of the dol 
that was given them.) The results showed: 


1. Sensitivity to color harmony may be 
found in individual children as early 
the fourth year. 
. There is a very definite relationship be 
tween age and the score made by thé 
group. By the 12th year children ha 
not reached the adult ability, although® 


“‘leveling-off”’ occurs. 


V. A Study of Creative Artistic Imagination 
Children by the Constant Contact Procedure. % 

This very interesting study should really be 
read in full to get the real educational import 
and to gain the advantages of seeing the color 
plates, actual reproductions of the children’g) 
paintings. : 

The main finding of the study based on forty= 
eight children between the ages of three and 
eight years was that except in rare instanceg! 
creative imagination does not function in ch 


dren below the age of five years but there were? 
extreme individual differences found. In many 
of the paintings of the most talented group of 
children there appeared principles of art and amy 


occasional attainment of aesthetic quality com- 


parable to adult standards. 


Other studies in this series which cannot) 
fail to be of interest to the class-room teacher) 


are: 


VI. Playground Behavior 
Artistic from Non-Artistic Children. 


VII. Variation in the Aesthetic Environment 
of Artistic and Non-Artistic Children. q 


(Continued from page 181) 
their emphasis on rote learning and the inculcating of high moral standards, with their scanty or? 


crude illustrative matter, and their dreary and often poorly-printed pages, these old books makey 


a sharp contrast with our attractive modern schoolbooks. 
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